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Cooperative Part-Time Diversified 
Occupations Program 


C. E. RAKESTRAW 


Federal Agent, Industrial Education 


¢ How to provide vocational ex- 
periences for youth is one of the 
problems that confronts most com- 
munities. The diversified occupations 
program is one answer that bolds 
promise. In addition to the training 
elements described by Mr. Rakestraw, 
the plan of placing students with 
local employers bas try-out and in- 
formative values as well. 





IT WAS A TYPICAL May-day high school 
] graduation in a small community in one 
of the southern states. On that day some 
twenty boys received their high school di- 
plomas. The Superintendent of Schools, 
whom we shall call Mr. Smith, wondered 
just what would become of these boys since 
he knew that only five would have the 
financial opportunity to go to college. The 
other fifteen would have to secure employ- 
ment in the community or elsewhere in the 
state or country. Mr. Smith also knew that 
the education which these boys had received 


} did not prepare them for employment in 


- 


4 


. 


any special field of work. All that he could 
hope was that their high school education 
would afford a sufficient background to per- 
mit them to succeed in learning any occu- 
pation in which they might become engaged. 


The tragedy he knew lay in the fact that 
not one of the boys had had sufficient coun 
seling and occupational information to en 
able him to make an intelligent choice of a 
life work. Mr. Smith, with this problem 
weighing heavily on his mind, sought ad 
thy 


vO 


vice from his local school board and 

cational division of the state department of 
education. Representatives of the state de 
partment of vocational education, with one 
from the United States Office of Education 
conferred with him regarding the boys. All 
were agreed that the solution of the prob 
lem would be to provide some form of vo 
h of the com 


the 


cational training for the yout 
munity before sending them out into 
work-a-day world. 

Of course, it was out of the q 
Mr. Smith’s community to provide a voca 
tional school manned and equipped to teach 
more than one or two occupations. Even 
the cost of this small effort would be pro 
The representatives of the state 


estion for 


hibitive. 
department of vocational education stressed 
the fact that all programs should be closely 
adapted to the social and economic needs of 
the community, employers, and employees 
With this in mind a study was made of local 
employment opportunities in the community 
and then Mr. Smith and his school board 
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established a program, based on a plan which 
is known as the Cooperative Part-Time Pro- 
gram in Diversified Occupations. 


Wuat Is THE PROGRAM? 


Briefly stated, the Cooperative Part-Time 
Diversified Occupations Program operates as 
follows: High schoo! students of employable 
age are enrolled in the program and spend 
one-half of each school day in bona fide 
employment in their chosen trades or occu- 
pations for the purpose of securing organ- 
ized instruction on the job as student-learn- 
ers. Two periods of the remaining one-half 
day of the high school time are devoted to 
directed and supervised study of technical 
and related subjects pertinent to the trades 
or occupations in which the students are en- 
gaged. The technical subjects, which are 
studied on an individual basis, are those sub- 
jects which have been approved by a craft 
or occupational committee as being pertinent. 
Related subjects are those which are taught 
on a group basis and include such social 
subjects as economics, civics, health, safety. 
Stress is also placed upon the development 
of good work habits and attitudes. The re- 
maining school time is devoted tc the study 
of regular academic subjects. The pupils in- 
cluded in this type of program are usually 
high school juniors and seniors, although 
boys and girls of sixteen years of age and 
over who can profit from the training are 
not excluded. 


REQUIRED CREDITS 


Those who wish to do so may graduate 
from high school with a regular diploma 
which will permit college entrance. To do 
this, however, it is necessary for the student 
upon entering high school to arrange his 
subjects in such a manner as to gain eight 
required credits during the first two years. 
The remaining required two credits plus 
six electives may be earned during the junior 
and senior years. Credit is allowed on a vo- 
cational basis for time spent in employment 
and time devoted to the study of technical 
and related subjects. Since high school credit 
requirements vary in the various states, the 


above statement cannot be applied to , 
and space will not permit describing th 
various plans for allowing credits 

Cooperative Part-Time Diversified 0 
pational training has grown from a 
programs in 1934 to some six hundred 
the close of the last school year. Each 
the states in the Southern Region now hy 
programs of this type, varying in numbe; 
from five to thirty, with an approxima 
total enrollment of 5,000. 


STANDARDS SET 


The State Supervisors of Trade and | 
dustrial Education in the Southern Reg 
realizing that all programs of vocat 
training should be organized on a sound 
basis, adopted the following standards for 
Cooperative Part-Time Programs in Divers 
fied Occupations at their regional confer 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, in April, 193 


Field Training 

Any trade, industrial, distributive, 
mercial, or service occupation eligible. 
inclusion in the training program for s 
dent-learners shall be one the preparat 
for which requires 2,000 hours, or more 
organized instruction and organized 
experience on the job, as determined by an 
occupational committee.* 


Agreement 
A written training agreement or 

orandum shall be required for each stu 
dent and shall include a schedule of pro 
cesses to be learned on the job, related in 
struction to be given in school, wages and 
length of training period, type and degree 
of responsibility of parties concerned, pro 
vision for school aa hours of work and 
related instruction, provision for job pro 
gression, probationary period and termina- 
tion of agreement. 


* By student-learner is meant a student enrolled 
in a public high school who has satisfactorily 
completed at least eight units of credit toward 
graduation, or equivalent, is at least 16 years of 
age, and has been accepted for occupational train- 
ing on a cooperative basis under a written agree: 
ment, approved by a representative advisory 
committee, among the school, employer, student 
and parent. 
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Representative Advisory Committees 
(1) State—The program of training 
shall be conducted under the general over- 
sight of a representative state advisory 
committee, such committee to consist of 
equal representation from employers and 
labor, together with a representative of 
the state department of education. 

(2) Local—The program of training 
shall be conducted under the general 
oversight of a representative local ad- 
visory committee, such committee to con- 
sist of equal representation from employ- 
ers and labor, together with a representa- 
tive of the local department of canto, 

(3) Craft or occupational committees 
shall be formed for the purpose of assist- 
ing the coordinators in developing the 
schedules of — approving out- 
lines of related instruction, and assisting 
in organizing the individual student's 
training plan for a particular occupation 
Such a committee may be composed of 
one or more members of each craft or 
occupation. 


Rates of Pay 

Provisions shall be made for a progres- 
sively increasing scale of wages on an hourly 
basis over the period of training, which 
should average approximately 50 per cent 
of that paid a regular worker. 


Hours of Work and Study 

All student-learners shall be required to 
spend one-half of the regular school day, 
which shall be not less than fifteen hours per 
week (three consecutive clock hours per 
day), in organized work experiences on the 
job under the joint supervision of the school 
and the employer. In addition to the re- 
quired time spent in acquiring job experi- 
ence, each student-learner shall devote, each 
day, two of the regular school periods to 
the study of technical and related subject 
matter on a correlated basis, under a quali- 
fied coordinator-instructor or a qualified re- 
lated-subjects teacher, in segregated classes. 


Selection of Student-Learners 


Student-learners shall be enrolled in this 
program with. the a of the local ad- 
visory committee on the basis of their ability 
to profit from the training and only after 
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they have received advisement and guidance 
from trained coordinators or counselors 


Schedule of Proce ises 

The schedule of processes to be learned 
on the job and the related subject content 
to be taught each student-learner in school 
shall be outlined and approved by repre- 
sentative occupational or craft committees 


Equipment and Instructional Materials 

The local school authorities shall provide 
adequate funds to secure necessary equip- 
ment and instructional materials, including 
reference material, textbooks, bulletins, 
pamphlets, trade journals, correspondence 
courses, etc., to insure that pertinent, prac- 
tical, and current occupational practices may 
be taught in the two school periods per day 
devoted to technical and related study 


High School Credit 

Provision shall be made by state and local 
school authorities to enable the student 
learners to receive high school credit for the 
satisfactory completion of the schedule of 
organized work experiences and related in 
struction, making high school graduation 
possible. (Such an arrangement has been 
made and accepted by the Southern States 
and approved by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.) 


Ratio of Student-Learners 

Due consideration will be given to the 
ratio of student-learners to regularly em- 
ployed workers in any occupational field, 
and shall be determined by the local advisory 
committee. 


Job Progression 

Provision will be made for the student- 
learners to be transferred from one job pro 
cess to another upon reaching the proficiency 
level required for satisfactory performance 
in the occupation. 


Placement and Follow-up 

Consideration will be given to final place- 
ment and foilow-up, and in cases of occupa- 
tions requiring more time for training than 
can be given during the period the student 
is enrolled in high school, arrangements for 
the completion of training on a full-time 
basis will be made in cooperation with the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 
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That such a program as the Cooperative 
Part-Time Diversified Occupational Training 
is needed is shown by the following facts: 
There are enrolled in the public high schools 
throughout the country approximately 6,- 
500,000 students. The traditional high- 
school course is designed largely to prepare 
students for college entrance. Since only a 
small percentage of the graduates enter col- 
lege, it became apparent many years ago 
that some form of vocational training should 
be provided in the public school system. In 
the larger industrial communities vocational 
schools have been organized to provide such 
training for the boys and girls residing there. 
But vocational schools are expensive to 
build, equip, and maintain, and many com- 
munities cannot offer any such advantages 
for their youth. The only program possible 
for these small communities to organize is 
the cooperative part-time type which, in 
reality, uses the equipment in the business 
and industrial establishments of the com- 
munity as a laboratory. This plan does not 
in any sense supplant the regular apprentice- 
training program, but, as has been shown in 
many communities, actually stimulates the 
development of apprenticeship. 

That the Cooperative Part-Time Diversi- 
fied Occupations Program proved successful 
from the first is indicated from the fact that 
36 per cent of the first graduating class in 
one of the first communities to establish this 
program continued in permanent employ- 
ment with the business or industrial estab- 
lishment where training was received, 32 
per cent received employment in other busi- 
ness or industrial establishments in the oc- 
cupations for which their training had pre- 
pared them, and the remainder of the group, 





although not receiving immediate 
ment, could state that, in addition 
high-school diploma, they had a 
2,000 hours of practical working expe: 
in a definite trade or occupation. _ 
Employers in the communities where | 
programs have been organized have ; 
the responsibility of cooperating 
schools from the standpoint of their 
as citizens, to provide an opportunity 
youth to prepare for useful employment 
study of the employment records of 
ates indicates that the employers hav 
vided continued employment for these stu 
dents without displacement of regular wor! 
ers. In other words, many are retained 
they finish their course because they 
made themselves valuable to the emp 
and not because the employer feels the nex 
of additional workers. The local authorit 


and the coordinators have been urged not 


to seek placement of students in any 
cupation where so doing would mean 


placement of regular workers. However 


since it is necessary for the student-learner t 


receive work experiences in accordance with 


the approved schedule of processes, it is n 


possible for him to replace a regular worker 


in any phase of an occupation and at th 


same time achieve the objectives of the train 


ing. The employees and labor groups ! 
accepted the program on the same 


realizing also that in such a program the 
danger of training more workers than the 


occupations can absorb is eliminated. Scho 


authorities have accepted the program en 
thusiastically because it provides a means 

offering to their students occupational train 
ing which could not otherwise be provid 
in their communities. 


[ As regional agent for trade and industrial education, the Vocational ] 
| Division, U. S. Office of Education, Mr. Rakestraw aids the state | 
i departments of the Southern States and the Island of Puerto Rico in | 
| the organization of the trade and industrial education programs carried 
on under federal grants. During his term the program of training in 
diversified occupations has been established, and the Summer School 
| of the University of Florida has been organized at Daytona Beach, to 


train vocational teachers. Mr. Rakestraw has had wide experience 
in shop work and vocational education. 
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Try-Out Experiences of a Small-Town Boy 


W. V. BINGHAM 
Consulting Psychologist, New York City 


* This personal narrative by one who 
has long been honored in vocational 
guidance circles will bring a surge of 
nostalgia to many experienced voca- 
tional counselors who were similarly 
fortunate in their early surroundings. 
It bas especial pertinency today when 
we are seeking substitutes for the nat- 
ural method of try-out which Dr. 
Bingham describes. In another article 
in this issue we describe in detail 
some of the substitutes now being 
provided. Readers may wish to refer 
to “Opportunities for the Farm- 
Reared Boy,” by Byram in Occupa- 
tions for Nevember, 1938 (p. 114). 





N THE UNFOLDING drama of self-dis- 
] covery the try-out plays a leading réle. 
A boy who actually samples varied employ- 
ments learns something realistic about these 
occupations and also about his own Ca- 
pacities and preferences. He gains insight. 
His studies in a formal course in occupa- 
tions, his visits to plants, or interviews with 
successful workers, while valuable, are at 
best pale substitutes for first-hand work ex- 
periences. 

This time-honored principle is receiving 
fresh emphasis. Witness the growing move- 
ment to organize and systematize the op- 
portunities for occupational try-out. 

In developing a comprehensive program, 
an indicated first step is to ascertain and 
classify the various kinds of work which the 
boys and girls have already tasted, and to 
canvass the additional opportunities which 
the neighborhood provides. These facts will 
determine in part the nature and scope of 
the new program. 

It frequently clarifies a counselor's think- 
ing about this whole matter to review the 


range and variety of his own early experi- 
ences, and what was learned by them. Such 
an inventory serves a double purpose. It 
throws into sharp relief the shortage—at 
least in congested city areas—of oppor 
tunities for occupational try-out today; and 
at the same time the counselor is likely to be 
reminded of instructive work opportunities 
which might otherwise be overlooked. 

It was my fate to grow up like millions 
of other boys in a small town, far from 
any city; and to go to an Iowa high school 
in which there were fewer than one hundred 
pupils, with a faculty of three. The cur 
riculum offered only one option, bookkeep- 
ing or Latin. I took both. Neither psycho- 
logical tests mor courses in occupations had 
been heard of; but our teachers knew us 
pretty intimately—our strengths and weak- 
nesses, our ambitions, our family circum- 
stances. They followed us after we left 
school, keeping tab on our progress, not for 
nine months or three years, but indefinitely. 
Talking with our revered high school prin 
cipal long after graduation, I found that 
she knew better than I what had become of 
each of my eighteen classmates; and that, 
back in our school days, our several traits 
and capacities had been to her an open book 


EXPERIMENTING WITH TOOLS 


There were no courses in industrial arts. 
no shop work of any kind; but I was quite 
familiar with different sorts of hammers, 
screw-drivers, chisels, saws, planes, draw 
shaves, files, glue-pots, soldering irons, 
augers, and the like. I knew when and how 
to use them and I knew too that my knack 
with such tools was not as skilful and pre- 
cise as that of some of the other boys 

I knew how it felt to dig with pick-axe, 
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shovel, and spade; to move heavy objects 
with crowbar, jackscrew, and pulleys. I had 
mixed mortar, laid lath, hung wall-paper, 
pitched hay, cut bands at a threshing ma- 
chine, planted and weeded the vegetable 
garden. I knew well what it was like to 
care for live stock—milking the cow, teach- 
ing the new calf to drink from a pail of 
milk, currying and harnessing the horses, 
raising poultry, and taking a hand in the op- 
erations of butchering and preparing meat 
products for market. 


VARIED EXPERIENCES 


The salesman’s occupation I began to 
sample at the age of eight, peddling milk 
and eggs to the neighbors and selling pop- 
corn at the railway station at train time. 
Later I had a chance to help wait on custo- 
mers in a grocery store, and also to do some 
canvassing for magazine subscriptions. A 
test of aptitude for selling would have been 
superfluous because I had found out that I 
could sell if necessary and that I did not 
fancy it as an occupation. 

While still a child, I was given a chance 
to follow for an hour the ancient occupa- 
tion of town crier. It seems that our con- 
gressman, later Senator Dolliver, had ar- 
rived on the afternoon train from Fort 
Dodge to hold a Republican rally for which 
the local politicians had provided no advance 
publicity; so one of them handed me the 
dinner bell of the local hotel and instructed 
me to promenade around the four sides of 
the public square, yelling slowly at the top 
of my lungs, “Political speech tonight! 
Congressman Jonathan P. Dolliver. Court 
House Hall, 8 o'clock. Political speech to- 
night!” I did not feel ludicrous, for I was 
a public personage, performing a dignified 
and necessary social service with real pride. 

In the village printing establishment 
where a newspaper was brought out each 
Thursday afternoon, I had done for hours on 
end the purely repetitive work of folding 
by hand the damp, freshly printed papers. 
The pay at first was five cents an hour. A 
more valuable remuneration was the chance 
to learn in odd moments what is involved 


in setting and distributing type, making , 
a form, inking it, pulling proofs, and feed 
ing an old hand press. 

We lived not far from the railway and 
I had often played for hours in and abow: 
the yards, clambering over the freight 


and even making bold to climb into the ¢,! 
and persuade the fireman to let me swing , 
few shovelsful of coal into the gold 
fire-box and to learn what it was like whe. 
the lumbering engine responded to a s 
on the throttle. 

On one occasion a railway mail clerk 
ignoring explicit federal rules, invited n 
to make the daily run of two hundred miles 
with him, at which time I helped him + 
sort and redistribute the contents of the 
pouches thrown aboard at each station along 
the way. 

I came to know the life and work of the 
railway brakemen, the conductors, the teleg 
raphers, the train dispatchers, and the m 
chanics in the round-house shops who « 
and repaired the locomotives. Even without 
taking much part in these varied activitie 
I felt that I knew them quite well enoug 
to be certain that my life work lay some 
where else. 

One summer the Division Engineer gave 
me a job as rodman with a surveying gang 
Part of the time I was in the office, where 
data had to be plotted on profile sheets 
but mostly we were doing field work. Al 
though I was responsible only for the rod 
chain, axe, and stakes, I learned how to set 
up a level and to read angles on a transit 

By the time I was fourteen, neighbors 
had suggested musical training because | 
liked to sing in the chorus, to play the horn 
and later the clarinet in the kid band, and 


orchestra that played for school dances. But 
somehow, although no one was there to ad 
minister the Seashore tests of musical talent, 
which indeed had not yet been conceived, 
I knew that while I loved music, I did not 
have the exceptional capacity which would 
warrant undertaking a musical career. I did 
hope that perhaps I might some day write 
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musical criticisms for a newspaper, and actu- 
ally went so far along that pathway as to 
get published a description of an organ con- 
cert in one of the village churches when 
Clarence Eddy came all the way from Chi- 
-ago to dedicate the first small pipe-organ to 


he erected in our town. 


CLOSE-UP OF PROFESSIONS 


When it came to the professions, it is 
probable that my small-town classmates and 
| knew personally, and somewhat more in- 
timately than most city boys are likely to, a 
few of the lawyers, ministers, and doctors 
who practiced in our neighborhood. We 
met them not only in their professional ca- 
pacities but on informal occasions, within 
and without the home. So it was with the 
village librarian, the abstractor of titles, the 
merchants, the buyers of grain, the dealers 
in coa! and in lumber, the cobbler, the hotel 
manager, the postmaster, the banker, the 
editor of the weekly paper who had been 
to the State University, in whose office of 
an evening I often loafed until a late hour, 
and who taught me there on clear winter 
nights what little astronomy I ever learned. 
And there was the dentist, who employed 
me at a trivial wage for two weeks while he 
was on his vacation, to take care of his office 
and make appointments with inquiring pa- 
tients. This gave me a grand chance, not 
only to find out about his queer instruments 
and the way his apparatus worked, but also 
to delve into the technical volumes of his 
professional library deep enough to be sure 
that dentistry was not for me. 

I felt destined for teaching. I wanted to 
begin in a district school, if I could find an 
opening, with the hope of some day be- 
coming a high school instructor. The only 
question was whether I should eventually 
become a teacher of mathematics or of Latin; 
but this question about a field of specializa- 
tion did not seem very pressing. What mat- 
tered was that I had already tasted the 
pleasure of explaining to fellow students 
puzzling propositions in geometry or ob- 
scure constructions in Cicero, and this was 
something that I really liked to do. 


TRY-OUT EXPERIENCES 





OTHER VOCATIONAL APTITUDES 


I had also some try-out experiences, the 
possible vocational meaning of which did 
not occur to me at the time, nor indeed for 
years thereafter. Perhaps an observant 
teacher-counselor might have noted them and 
drawn them to my attention. 

The first of these was experience in group 
Organization. For instance, one hot summer 
evening when I was nine our Sunday School 
Class gave an ice-cream festival in a vacant 
store-room. When I arrived at the appointed 
hour of seven, the fat teacher and several of 
the boys were already there. In a few mo 
ments, parents and visitors would be com 
ing to buy ice-cream; but the tables were not 
yet arranged, the folding chairs from the 
funeral parlor were still stacked against the 
wall, the paper napkins had not been folded 
and the cans of ice-cream were in a most 
inconvenient pla e for serving; and yet no 
one was doing anything about it. I felt 
worried, but only for a moment. Without 
waiting to be told, I pitched right in and 
before long was not only busy laying out 
dishes and spoons but was nudging Robert 
and suggesting that he unfold the chairs, 
asking Jack if he wouldn’t unpack the ice 
cream, urging Jerry to put into position a 
screen which someone had brought, and 
handing Henry a pail with which 
some drinking water. All the evening | 
was busy as could be, doing things that ob- 


to get 


viously needed to be done and getting others 
to do them. What an exhilarating time it 
was! When the rush was over, the teacher 
patted my shoulder and said, ‘Walter, we 
wouldn't have been ready on time if you 
hadn't taken hold. And you weren't one 
bit bossy!’’ Only then did it dawn on me 
that I ad been bossy, or at least, the boss, 
quite without realizing it. How dismayed 
and ashamed I was at that discovery! 
Another type of behavior which a shrewd 
observer of vocational bents might perhaps 
have noted and interpreted, was an inveter- 
ate tendency to spend a good deal of time in 
figuring how to get out of doing work 
When candling eggs or making egg crates 
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or packing fleeces of wool into enormous  repairmen and auto-mechanics 
gunny sacks, I was always trying to invent — the corner; and it is not as fashionable . 
some easier way of doing it—to arrange as in the country to do as much of | 
things so that I could get more done without as possible oneself before telep! 

having to work so hard. I recognized this expert help. Nor does a boy livis 
tendency and labeled it just plain laziness; small community or on a farm rur 

I was ashamed of it. But if this is the many of the restrictions imposed 

proper name for the trait, then such laziness union rules and _ legislative en 

is one symptom of aptitude for job analysis, against the hiring of temporary “hel; 








work-simplification, and similar phases of odd jobs; and so he finds it easier than j, * i 
industrial psychology and management engi- a great city to take a hand in many diffe, to : 
neering. The vocational significance of that ent activities and to ascertain with som is | 
particular sort of behavior did not occur to gree of assurance whether he likes the wor the 
me for twenty years. and how good he is at it. vole 
My boyhood experiences were diversified, The plight of country boys and gir! es 
but scarcely exceptional. I have recently re- have to find their way without benefit of inf 
viewed and compared several inventories of organized vocational guidance is, then, ip ill 
this kind, prepared by experienced coun- important respects, less tragic than | the 
selors who were entering upon a graduate alleged. True, a larger proportion of mur the 
course of study in occupational information. than of city youth find no careers open | the 
These accounts tend to support the view that them at home. Such youngsters hav. 
those who have been privileged to spend grate. Where to? The facts about 
their early youth in rural areas have com- tunities and requirements in non-rural em. E\ 
monly had a chance to taste before the age ployment they must somehow obtain. 7 S } 
of sixteen a wide variety of work experi- is difficult. But in correlating such fact low-u 
ences. when found with what they know about vise 1 
Small-town boys find numerous ways of their own capacities, they certainly have an folloy 
trying themselves out just in the ordinary advantage over many of their city cousins dustr 
course of village life. They sample activities They understand their own abilities and i: woul: 
somewhat more varied than ordinarily come _ terests, because they have already sampled a coll 
to the city boy living in an apartment where a diversity of occupations. uncle 
it is not he but the janitor who mends the In any case, a wise counselor, whether in all of 
doorbell, putties the broken window-pane, town or country, keeps vividly in mind the the | 
replaces a worn washer in the faucet, shovels experiences his young clients have already temp 
the snow from the sidewalk, and tends the had. and the available opportunities for vear | 
furnace. In the city there are always radio further try-out. “otra: 
had 
wish 
It 
- mA say, 

] Dr. Bingham lectures and u rites on occupational adjustment while | bend 
carrying on a consulting practice as industrial psychologist. His Apti : 

Ab tudes and Aptitude Testing as become one of the standard books for 4 ok 
technicians in the field of vocational adjustment. This winter he is | Geor 
prospecting for symptoms of aptitude for administrative work and is and 

also preparing a revised edition of How To Interview. ably 
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* What recent college alumni have 
to say on getting and holding a job 
is likely to carry more weight with 
the undergraduate than the sage ad- 
vice of Uncle George or the coun- 
selor. When critically evaluated this 
advice provides a source of vocational 
information which the counselor can 
ill afford to neglect. The problems of 
the college graduate’s adjustment to 
the business world were discussed by 
the same author in Occupations, 
December, 1939. 





EVEN YEARS ago we began asking recent 

Harvard graduates at the end of a fol- 
low-up questionnaire how they would ad- 
vise underclassmen and seniors who might 
follow in their footsteps in business and in- 
dustry. We were curious to know what they 
would say because it was so apparent that 
a college senior would listen respectfully to 
uncles and friends, teachers and counselors, 
all of them eager to advise him, and then for 
the real low-down turn to his near-con- 
temporaries, the fellows who got out last 
year or the year before, who would give him 
“straight stuff” on what to do because they 
had just done it or had not done it and 
wished that they had. 

It is all very well for Uncle George to 
say, “My boy, you go into the shop, work 
hard and you'll get somewhere”—in fact, 
you expect this sort of advice from Uncle 
George—but it leaves any adolescent cold 
and unresponsive. And after all it is prob- 
ably decades since Uncle George has even 
been near the shop. On the other hand, if 
Joe Clark, '37, says to you, “You can’t put 
anything over on the Super in there, but he 
is a good guy and he’s square, and if you 
treat him like a white man you'll learn a 


Advice from the Apprentices 
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lot,”’ then you take notice because Joe's there 
and he knows. And Joe can tell you too 
what the work is like and that you'd better 
mind your P’s and Q's. In fact, if you pump 
Joe a little, you will learn how he came 
to choose the line of work he is in and 
how he got his job; and if Joe is quite 
human he will proffer advice to you on all 
stages of his short career. 

Joe Clark is one of thousands of business 
apprentices who, perhaps because they have 
often been made to feel that they should be 
seen and not heard, are a relatively mute 
source of priceless information on occupa- 
tional orientation, placement, and adjustment. 
These boys are raw, often myopic, and 
hardly qualified to issue the fruits of wisdom 
gained from years of experience and its ac- 
companying perspective. But they have one 
virtue: they are realists. They say what they 
think in no uncertain terms, for time has 
not mellowed them and made them cautious 
or sentimental. You will find their advice 
to be at times crude, inconsistent, short- 
sighted; but they are usually conservative 
and they are sometimes remarkably astute in 
their observations. 

The volume of advice we have collected 
from these young men is tremendous and my 
purpose will be to classify it and summarize 
it in such a way as to demonstrate this 
unique source of job lore which we perhaps 
too often ignore. We will consider this 
material in two parts: first, the recent grad- 
uate’s advice on seeking employment; 
second, his advice on adjusting to the early 
years of work. In conclusion we shall dis- 
cuss the significance of this information for 
occupational counselors. 

In presenting the section on job-seeking 
advice, information pertaining to the various 
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steps in securing employment has been ar- at least some practical training; 


ranged in sequence, from the initial determi- counting or, even better, stenography w 


nation to undertake a business career until often proves a pinch-bar in opening 


For the opportunities 


an offer of employment is made 


“Once you are ready to go after ; 
take plenty of time to look around: 
take the first job offered to you. In 


sake of expedience the following paragraphs 


are nol 
words and phraseology are, wherever pos- 


direct quotation: nevertheless, the 


sible. those of the Harvard College graduates don’t take any job unless it is the ‘rig! 
who replied to the question, “What sug- _ starve first And think before you 


rt 


gestions, based on your first year’s experi- “At 
things for you to consider. Amor 


this point there are a n 


ence, would you make to a senior starting 
where you did a year ago? If you have you must decide whether you want 
found pitfalls, how may he avoid them?” 


for a small company or for a lar 


The ideas expressed are entirely theirs Both have their advantages and disad aed 


tages. You must decide also where you y ont? 6 
wet 


LOOKING FOR A JOB to work. Don’t be wedded to any or You 1 


Getting a job today is hard work. You mi BO where the opportunities a want | 
must be courageous and use your head, show middle west and far west are more progr int « 
initiative, self-reliance and resourcefulness, S!v¢ parts of the country than New | particu 








and cultivate these characteristics by looking 
for your job yourself. You must maintain 
your ideals, but if necessary make compro- 
mises with a depression-ridden country. 

“For the first step you must have a def- 
inite plan or occupational objective, and in 
conceiving it and executing it, must start 
early enough so that you are not hurried, 
so that you can meet the competition of other 
college men. The latest that you should start 
choosing and hunting your job is in the 
spring of your senior year, and if you are 
wise you will get at it from nine months 
to a year before, or even earlier. Spend more 
time looking for a job than for a wife— 
you will spend more time with it. 

“In making your plan you must, by in- 
telligent self-appraisal, determine what sort 
of person you are. If necessary, seek a psy- 
chologist’s help. Having analyzed your in- 
terests and abilities, survey all sorts of work 
opportunities and plan to do something for 
which you are qualified. Once your ob- 
jective is established, do not be swayed from 
it by any circumstances. Summer jobs, while 
you are in college, will aid you considerably 
in your choice of a vocation, as will visits 
to factories and offices 

“In preparation for whatever work you 
decide upon, get as much education as you 
can. If possible go to graduate school. Get 


Have no regrets about leaving Bostor 
“If you are now ready to start 
search, get all the help you can. Use | 
friends in getting introductions, but 
bank too much on ‘swell’ connections 
will find letters of introduction very hel; 
Make as many contacts and acquaintan 


\ 


you can, even in college. In short, 
the ‘pull’ you can. And use the Placem 
Office. 


CHOOSING YOUR COMPANY 


“Your next step is to pick thos 
panies you would like to work for. First 
all make sure they will offer you 
training. Be sure they are sound financi 
Find out about their past and probable f 
and learn what you can about their mat 
ment personnel. Study the industri 
which they are units, for those indust 
which have not yet achieved their ful 
turity should be investigated particu! 

“When you are ready to start interviewing 
employers, see company officials when 
possible, otherwise see employment or 
sonnel managers. Whomever you talk wit 
make that contact a stepping-stone to ot! 

“Now as to your approach. Never ap} 
for a job until you know something about 
the company. This will give you a comm 
ground with the employer. Furthermor: 


ner 





nothir 
other 
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experi 
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vou must be interested in the job you are 
applying for and specific about the kind of 
ob you want. Let your attitude be con- 
servative, do not be too aggressive, and be- 
ware of a Dale Carnegie approach. Be con- 
fdent, but not sophisticated. Don't be apol- 
ogetic. Tell your interviewer how good you 
are, but don't be obnoxious. Never let your 
rage fail. 

INTERVIEW 


TECHNIQUE OF THI 


“Once launched in your interview, you 
must show real enthusiasm, ingenuity, and 
a good sense of humor. Have a ‘super-re- 
tort’ for ‘Why do you want to get into—?’ 
You must make clear not only what job you 
want but why you want it. Be sure also to 
point out why you would be an asset in this 
particular business. That is, make clear that 
you can do something for the company. If 
you can, convince your prospective employer 
that his particular line of business is just 
what you've always set your heart and soul 
on doing—'but do it subtly.” Prove that you 
have ‘what is takes’ and be willing to start 
at the bottom. Throughout your interview, 
be natural, ‘forget that you are a Harvard 
man’; you will be judged more on person- 
ality than on knowledge, but remember that 
grades count. 

“Before you accept any offer, consider 
these things: Is it the job you really want? 
If not, shop around. Remember, however, 
that some job is better than none, and some 
people don't have another chance. Get as 
much money as you can at the start; raises 


are uncertain. Don’t work for less than 
$25 a week. Above all, don’t work for 
nothing just to get experience. On the 


other hand, look for opportunities rather 
than pay. Don’t start as an office boy; the 
experience is no good. Don’t be fooled by 
the employer's promises. Finally, follow up 
all your interviews systematically. To do all 
this you will have to be in good physical 
condition and will need to have developed 
character.” 

In the foregoing paragraphs the reader 
will detect little that is new to him, may in 
fact be impressed with the banality of the 
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advice offered and its almost parrot-like qual 


ity. Although one cannot subscribe to all 
of these injunctions, it would appear that 
the suggestions of many placement officers, 
and uncles too, are here verified and con- 
firmed. Their counsel to students has stood 
its test. 

If the words of these apprentices have a 
particular virtue it is that they come from 
young men in the midst of stimulating ex 
perience which enhances their credibility to 


the sophisticated sophomore, the blasé 
junior, or the self-important senior. Coming 
from you and me these same words may 
from 1 tl i 


have a hollow ring to skeptical or even un- 


believing ears 


COMPORTMENT ON THE JOB 


While tendering their advice on how to 


get a job our apprentices may resort to stere 


When it 


to behave 


comes to 


otype and convention 
telling their successors how after 
they have landed their jobs 


again asserts itself and once more we listen 


individuality 


to the sage upperclassmen leading the poor 
benighted freshmen and, wise beyond their 
years, issuing their own dogmas with con 
viction if not always with elegance 

In a preceding article’ four catagories of 
adjustment were discussed which business 
apprentices are likely to experience during 


their novitiate. These are (1) Human Re 


lations, (2) Physical Environment and 
Working Conditions, (3) Business Phil 
osophy, Ideology, and Attitudes, and (4) 


Work Performance. The advice we are about 
to consider is largely directed toward the 
happy solution of these adjustments. Wat 
urally many of the comments are fully sig 
nificant only with relation to the particular 
occupational setting from which they are 
uttered. Since in a small space it is impos 
sible to make these many distinctions, this 
discussion shall be restricted to points of 
general appeal 


You may now put yourself in the place 
of the questioning graduate about to report 


“Business Novitiate,” 
169 


1 See Moyer, Donald H 
Occupations, December, 1939, p 
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for his first job. Lest you be too credulous, 
let this quip sound the opening note: ‘The 
let him fall into them—they’re 
glorious!" 


pitfalls 


SIMPLE VIRTUES 

If, however, you wish first of all to avoid 
disharmony in getting along with your new 
associates, heed these admonitions: ‘Simple 
virtues — gentlemanly consideration, kind- 
ness, cheerfulness, alertness, neat appearance 
—are effective.” ‘Forget that you are a col- 
lege graduate unless you meet one of your 
own kind.” “Cultivate a hard head, soft 
heart, and thick skin.” “Develop above- 
average tact. Look for the good in the man 
with whom you are dealing—admit it when 
he is right." “Avoid ever criticizing or be- 
ing sarcastic about the company or any em- 
ployees or officials. Don’t prove to your su- 
perior that he is wrong.” ‘Never let your 
superiors know you believe you know more 
about their jobs than they do.” 

“Don’t have too high an opinion of your- 
self."’ ‘Treat everyone courteously and fair- 
ly.” “Mingle and talk with your fellow 
workmen ; they can teach you a lot that the 
higher-ups don’t know. Don’t be snobbish 
to anyone. Don’t let any fellow workman 
think that you are after his job. Play up 
to the big-shots.”” “Don’t be ashamed to 
take advice from someone who has not had 
as much education as you.” 

“Understand the problems and background 
of the ‘other fellow’. Don’t be too critical.” 
“Be friendly with many, but familiar with 
few.” “Don’t be a bootlicker. Don’t bear 
grudges.” “Avoid favoritism and politics. 
Don’t ‘know it all."” “Accept criticism 
gracefully.”” ‘Don’t hesitate to say you don’t 
know, if you don’t.” “Don’t be too ready 
to offer advice where it is not needed or 
appreciated.” “Say little and ask questions 
ceaselessly.” 

Adjustment to your physical environment 
and working conditions you must make with 
little helpful advice from the apprentices. 
Perhaps some hazing is calculated here. 
Nevertheless, we are offered a few kernels 
of sage counsel. “A sincere eagerness to 
work hard at a job which may seem routine 


and unworthy of a college man is essentia| 
“Be willing to do dirty work.’ “Don't e 
pect an interesting job at first.” “Obey , 
the rules and be rather quiet until you | 
the ropes well enough to determine 
rules may be broken.” ‘Don’t be too 

to change established procedures.” 

“Don’t let pleasure interfere with by 
ness.” “Avoid the ‘Martini’ pitfall.”” “Kee, 
away from too much liquor and won 
“Do not marry for at least two years 
long to a club, church, or some y 
people’s group.” “Get plenty of slee 
exercise and keep healthy.” “Learn 
lax.” “Keep your nerve.” Courage, 
mon sense, caution, and the avoidance of 
cesses seems to be a fair summary 
advice at this point. 

On how to bridge the gulf betweer 
demic life and the business world 
overcome the psychological disturbances 
this transition, we are well instr 
“Adopt a broad perspective of 
maintain ideals in the face of material px 
sure, be tolerant and prepared to adopt 1 
standards.” ‘Realize that the business » 
is very formal.” “Don’t trust too far tl 
strength of a college education.” “ ‘Do 
the Romans do.’”” “Do not here conf 
activity with accomplishment.” ‘Hay 
tience.” “Combine an optimistic and 
bitious attitude with a sort of Chr 
martyr attitude toward your present 
progress.” 

“Don’t expect much in pay increases at 
first.” ‘Don’t put too much confidence in 
the generosity and decency of large 
panies.” ‘Take chances—time for security 
later.” ‘When discouraged, compare yout 
lot with others.” “Live within your wage 
income.” ‘Keep out of debt.” “Be careful 
of instalment buying if you're on a small 
salary.” “Maintain healthy outside inter 
ests.”” 

While these recent graduates in full 
stride caution and exhort their younger 
brothers, let us hear finally what they have 
to say about work attitudes and perform- 
ance on the job. It is fundamental that 
you “start out at the bottom of the ‘right’ 
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ladder. Know what jobs are open and what 
they lead to.” “Be accurate first and speedy 
later Study on the side and keep your eyes 
on the jobs higher up to see what you would 
do under similar circumstances.” ‘Work 


long hours.” “Work hard but not too stren- 


yously.” “Make yourself indispensable to 
ur employer.” 

“Make yourself read everything that you 
can get hold of which has any connection 
with your field.” “Work when you don’t 
have to Nose around other people's 
jobs.” “It's the extra work you do that 
counts in getting ahead.” “Be prompt, re- 
liable, and display absolute integrity.” “If 
you are not happy in your job, get another 
immediately.” ‘Show resourcefulness.”” “Be 
able to express yourself well in speech and 
writing.” “Study at night and read outside.” 
“Don’t hesitate to volunteer for tough as- 
signments.” “Take copious notes during the 
training period.” ‘Be prepared to shoulder 
more than your share of work no matter 
how routine and irksome the tasks may 
seem.” 

Two appropriate comments may conveni- 
ently conclude for us this torrent of words 
which constitutes but a sampling of youth- 
ful advice on getting a start in business: 
“This period of adjustment is most impor- 
tant and should be allowed about ten years.” 
“The first year is invariably desperate.” 


INTERPRETING GRADUATES’ COMMENTS 


Such are the pearls cast to the undergrad- 
uate by the neophyte in business. In each 
case of course our informers have spoken 
from a particular occupational environment, 
be it banking or research, retailing or pub- 
lishing, and to the student reading these 
questionnaire reports the advice which is 
tendered him comes fittingly as the last chap- 
ter in a “Work History.” He is thus able 
to relate these admonitions to the peculiar 
circumstances of employment which he has 
read about. In this manner each word of 
counsel acquires a specific meaning which 
is denied to the reader of the foregoing quo- 
tations. 

We have necessarily been obliged to re- 


view only those comments which permit of 
broad occupational application. So far there 
has been left untouched a great reservoir of 
material which is pertinent only to our in- 
dividual correspondents in their particular 
jobs. Simply to show the incisiveness and 
challenging character of this essentially oc- 
cupational information brief quotations from 
three reports are included. 

An actuarial clerk writes in part as fol- 
lows: in the Actuarial field de- 
pends on passing the Actuarial Society Ex- 
study 


“Success 


intensive 
The materia! 


interest, 


aminations which 


seven nights a week. 


require 
is cut 
dried, devoid of and volu 
minous. If you have an active mind, en- 
thusiasm, initiative, interest in a 
variety of subjects Actuarial 
work.” 

Of the apprenticeship in comme: 
ing, a recent graduate has this to 
pect and prepare for a lean period of from 
five to ten years Keep away from the 
‘money’ end of banking, i.e., tellers, book 
keeping, etc., which offer more immediate 
monetary advantages but are more 
The credit and trust departments offer the 
best eventual chances.” 

This point is made by a young investment 
banker: “Alertness is the dominating factor 
in achieving success in the security business 
The only training comes from actual ex- 
perience. Keep on your toes on news, poli- 
tics, trade, industry, etc.”’ 

These three quotations illustrate force 
fully both the benefits and dangers of youth- 
ful advice. It is shrewd, prejudiced, sincere, 
even devastating. Whatever else in addition 
it may be, those of us who counsel young 
men may rest assured of this much: it will 
be articulate and whether we hear it or not 
our consultees will hear it and they will 
heed it a thousand times more readily than 
they will what we tell them 

Here then, is a source of vocational infor- 
mation and advice which we can il! afford 
to neglect. For one thing, thére is much of 
a factual nature we can learn from it which 
we may not already know. As any good 
teacher will learn much from his students, 
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so those of us in vocational counseling and evaluation and temper to the best 
placement may enrich our value to students more mature ability. This ‘editorial 
by garnering the fruits of their experience. sponsibility is a particularly important 

In conclusion, we are here confronted by for those of us whose job in education | 
a fundamental tidal force of influence which ly tempts us, whether we mean to or 
as counselors we must honor and respect, to advise young people on the cho 
but which we must also submit to critical pursuit of their careers 


Associated with the Harvard Alumni Placement Service since 1929. 

with earlier experience as research assistant to the Committee on Voca 

tional Counsel and Placement, University of Michigan, Donald Moyer 

has had a unique opportunity to study the adjustment of the college 
graduate to the business and professional world. 





Calendar of Coming Events 


Second Annual State Guidance Conference—Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, March 23, 1940. 


California Regional Conference—California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
March 29-30, 1940. 


Pacific Northwest Conference Spokane, Washington, April, 1940. 
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Let’s Have a Conference 


ARNOLD HESS 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 


¢ The current popularity of regional 
conferences reveals that counselors 
feel a basic need to pool their ideas 
and to work together in relatively 
small groups. But whether or not 
these conferences are to continue year 
after year will depend upon bow 
efficiently they are planned and bow 
much they are enjoyed by those who 
attend them. Some of the secrets of 
a successful conference are given in 
this article. 





ONFERENCE HAS become almost a by- 
_Groest in our democratic process. This 
procedure makes it possible for people with 
different ideas and common interests to 
merge their thinking to promote future de- 
velopments. In addition to the professional 
value, conference techniques furnish social 
contacts which are equally important. The 
exchange of good fellowship, the renewing 
of acquaintances, and the meeting of new 
people are of such value that serious con- 
sideration should be given to the social as- 
pect when any program is planned. 

Although conferences are mow an ac- 
cepted technique among educators, if they 
are to continue they must be carefully 
planned, for many conferences have lost in 
effectiveness due to lack of attention to de- 
tails. 

As soon as it is decided to have a con- 
ference, a coordinator or general chairman 
must be chosen who will assume full re- 
sponsibility. This chairman should be se- 
lected because of his special knowledge of 
the topics to be covered by the conference. 
In addition he should have secretarial help, 
office space, and sufficient free time to de- 
vote to the conference. The final criterion 
should be his experience in planning, or- 


The 
success of the entire conference lies with the 
No detail is too 
small to be brought to his attention and all 


ganizing, and directing conferences, 
coordinator or chairman 
plans should be approved by him 


LOCATING THE CONFERENCI 


Conferences should be located at a point 


that is convenient for the prospective dele- 


gates and that provides adequate meeting 


and housing facilities. A survey of those 
likely to attend the conference should be 
made, and consideration given to distance, 
travel facilities, and the convenience of the 
time selected. Administrators and teachers 
are expected to attend many 
without 
other duties. 

Racial, 


must be taken 
selection of the conference site be governed 


conferences 
seriously interfering with their 
religious, and social prejudices 
into consideration and the 
by majority rule. To permit prejudices to 
reach open discussion after the conference 
site has already been selected is poor taste, 
if not poor technique 

Thoughtful consideration should be given 
to all the people likely to attend the con- 
ference, even though, in the final analysis 
all cannot be pleased. One of the outstand- 
ing contributions of conferences has been 
the removing of social barriers. Possibly the 
time will come when conference technique 
will succeed completely in this effort 

THE GENERAL PATTERN 

The objectives of the conference will set 
in a general way the pattern, after the co 
ordinator has discussed these: purposes with 
those originating the conference. His next 
task is to think through a general plan, in 
cluding such items as the length of the con 
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his next task is to go about this in a system 
atic way. If, however, the conferen e iS a 
compilation of groups, all emphasizing th. 
theme of the conference, then the coord 
nator's task is to select individuals to play 
the sectional meetings. The coordinator’; 
responsibility, then, is to arrange the gen 
eral meetings and review the plans of the 
sectional chairmen to see that they fit the 
common theme. Instructions should be given 
to the sectional chairmen as to the type o 
meetings they are to provide. This procedure 
will be governed by the general pattem 
originally set up, as each sectional meeting 
must fit logically into the scheme and have 
an appeal no greater or no less than the 
other sectional meetings held at the same 
time. Avoid having too many concurren 
sectional meetings. If the original plan of 
the conference is to promote a few out 


ference, the number of meetings, the par- 
ticipating groups (if more than than one), 
and the spacing of the meetings. At this 
point the chairman should outline his 
thoughts in writing so that he can critically 
observe them in perspective. After he has 
satisfied himself with this general pattern, 
the outline can be used as a check list. 

An advisory committee should be ap- 
pointed by the coordinator. This committee 
should consist of two groups: First, a group 
of workers close enough to the coordinator 
to be called in for frequent conferences. 
Second, a larger group made up of leaders 
representing the interested groups of the 
conference and the various cities, counties, 
and states participating. From the first 
group, assistants should be chosen who will 
later carry out the specific details of the 


barra 
cept 
chair 
vitati 
has ' 
the « 


then 





program. The second group will act in an 
advisory capacity and bring to the attention 
of the coordinator the interests and desires 
of the groups they represent. To this ad- 
visory group should be submitted the gen- 
eral plan of the conference as outlined by 
the coordinator, and suggestions requested 
as to topics, speakers, discussion leaders, 
guests, additional groups to be invited, and 
other details that will appeal to the interests 
of the prospective conferees. 

After the coordinator has received from 
this advisory group their recommendations 
and suggestions, he is ready to plan the pro- 
gram. If the conference is to be a large one, 
a second submission to this advisory group 
may be in order for further clarification. 

The recommendations of the advisory 
committee and the ideas of the chairman 
should now be brought together in a final 
general pattern and a dummy’ program set 
up, allowing space for insertions, erasures, 
and changes. 


BUILDING THE PROGRAM 


If the conference is a small one, and the 
coordinator is responsible for the details of 
selecting speakers and other participants, 


* Dummy—the diagrammed, unprinted plan 
sheets of a job as it will appear when printed. 


standing figures, then extreme care should 
be taken by the coordinator and sectional 
chairmen not to bring the same people be 
fore the same groups, year after year 

If the conference is to be a working con. 
ference and provision made for the con. 
ferees to participate, then no one part of 
the conference or sectional meetings should 
divert from this objective. The working 
conference is much more appropriate for 
regional conferences as the expense involved 
in paying for speakers is questionable when 
the source of available home talent has 
hardly been tapped. 

The writer does not recommend lifting 
one’s self by his own boot straps, but feels 
confident that by proper direction many in- 
dividuals who are not now contributing out- 
side their own small groups can do so. The 
outstanding people who are generally called 
on to speak at conferences should by all 
means be invited, but should only assist in 
discussion, rather than take the lead. 

The details of selecting the individuals 
to participate in the program, whether it be 
general meetings or sectional meetings, need 
not be given here, except to say that a great 
deal of correspondence will be necessary as 
educators are busy people who cannot grant 
every request that is made of them. One 











should not be discouraged if his first four or 


fve choices are refusals, but should rather 
praise the fate that makes the sixth accept, 
since he no doubt will be as good as the 
other five, anyway. 

The dummy program mentioned before 
becomes an effective instrument in keeping 
track of those invited to participate. A co- 
ordinator of a large conference may be writ- 
ing to one hundred or more individuals, in 
his quest for speakers, discussion leaders, 
discussants, sectional chairmen, toastmaster, 
etc. The writer has found to his own em- 
barrassment, that sometimes two people ac- 
cept the same assignment, either because the 
chairman has carelessly duplicated his in- 
vitations, or because a prospective participant 
has waited so long before answering that 
the desperate chairman writes another and 
then finds the first one has accepted the as- 
signment. 

Eventually, however, the general meetings, 
sectional meetings, and other details of the 
program will be completed and ready to 
assemble into final form. 

Woven into a completed whole, the entire 
conference now becomes the sole responsi- 
bility of the coordinator. It takes time and 
effort to arrange meetings so that dual in- 
terests of the delegates may be cared for, 
to space meetings, and to provide oppor- 
tunities for social gatherings, sightseeing, 
dinners, banquets, etc. The success of the 
conference is so dependent on the weaving 
of interests that the coordinator should put 
his best efforts forward at this point. 


THE PRINTED PROGRAM 


What should be included in the printed 
program is dependent on what use is to be 
made of it. If the program is to be mailed 
out ahead of the conference as part of the 
publicity, it should be complete enough to 
help people to decide whether to attend the 
conference or not, and should carry other in- 
formation that is necessary for participation 
in it. If the program is to be used-only at 
the conference, then much of the informa- 
tion that people will want must be sent in 
notice form. 
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It seems advisable that programs be sent 
as announcements, even if the final ones to be 
used at the conference must be reprinted to 
make last minute changes, additions, or cor- 
rections. Whether included in the program 
Or as separate announcements, information 
Should be given as to the convention head- 
quarters; information for registration; ad- 
vance hotel, dinner, and luncheon reserva- 
tions, with the name of the chairman of this 
committee; transportation accommodations ; 
statement regarding publicity; and other 
items of information in which the attending 
delegates will be interested. 

The order in which meetings shall be de- 
scribed on the programs is not particularly 
important but should be consistent. If an 
hour by hour procedure is to be followed, 
then this should be true of all the program, 
whether it be a description of a general 
meeting or a description of individual meet- 
ings sponsored by affiliated groups 

A technique that has proven very useful 
but is seldom used is the insertion of de- 
scriptive sentences here and there through 
out the program, indicating the coordinator’s 
general pattern as he sees the entire con- 
ference. In this way those participating get 
a feeling of unity and a sense of reason be- 
tween various parts. The program should 
be inclusive and should carry as many names 
of individuals as possible. This arouses in- 
terest, as one mame on a program known 
to an individual may encourage him to at- 
tend. 

ATTRACTIVE FORMAT 

The format and layout of the program is 
important. Unattractive programs, badly 
printed, or so jumbled that the continuity is 
difficult to follow, are not likely to interest 
or to be used. Since many programs come 
to the educator's desk, a selling point for 
a conference is this first appearance in at- 
tractive format. 

Whether it be a self-cover program’, or 
a program carrying a separate cover, the first 


*Self-cover—a designation in printing to in- 
dicate that the cover page is page one and that 
the inside pages are not enclosed by a separate 


cover. 
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page must be attractive and carry a message. 
The name of the conference, the sponsors, 
the location of the conference, and the 
theme or purpose may all be included on the 
cover, if attractively arranged. When it has 
been decided what will be included in the 
finished program, a new dummy is made up 
to include all this material. 

In the selection of the advisory group 
one individual should have been chosen be- 
cause of his familiarity with the art of print- 
ing. He can now be called upon to assist 
in the selection of type, type size, paper, 
color of ink, and to recommend the final 
form. The industrial, graphic, or fine arts 
departments of our schools and colleges 
generally have one or more people who are 
qualified to serve in this capacity. If no 
such person is available and the coordinator 
does not feel qualified to do this himself, 
frequent conferences with the printer should 
be held. 

No matter who makes the layout and se- 
lects the type face, it is desirable to have 
interesting heads, a body face easily read, 


and the type so spaced that the eye dis- 


tinguishes units. Smaller type should be 
used for subordinate materials. 

Breaking up units of a program by plac- 
ing part on one page and part on another, 
or starting units by squeezing them on al- 
ready crowded pages, is an unforgivable 
procedure. It is far better to take liberties 
by shortening titles, descriptions, or even 
resetting parts of the program. 

In a recent program the writer had an 
opportunity to plan, this had to be done. 
Such titles as “The Junior Employment 
Office as a Clearance Bureau to meet the 
needs of the Vocational Counselor in the 
school, whose objective is accurate and 
realistic counseling” was shortened to— 
“Junior Employment Service—as a Clear- 
ance Bureau.” The “Survey of Functional 
Organization of Existing Placement Office 
Facilities as shown in recent study” was 
shortened to “Existing Placement Facilities.” 

This re-wording of headings is especially 
necessary when programs are made up by 
more than one person. It is impossible for 


the coordinator in his original instructiog: 
to provide enough help in this matter 

In general, avoid Dr., Prof., Mr 
Mrs., although the professional title of th. 
speaker may be used; e.g., Superintenden: 
of Schools, Crete, Nebraska. 

In large conferences where people have 
plan an individual program of three or fou; 
days, such aids as indices giving names of 
speakers, titles of programs, a grouped di 
rectory with times and locations of all mee 
ings, cross indices, and blank pages for notes 
or comments should be included. 

The well-planned printed program is the 
inspiration, guide, and advance advertising 
medium of the conference. It merits ¢ 
siderable care. 


PUBLICITY 


A conference without an audience is 4 
most pathetic affair. Thirty people recentl; 
attended a meeting held by a national group 
to hear two speakers that command more 
than casual attention when speaking on 
the air or at public forums. The reason for 
this meager attendance can only be ascribed 
to poor publicity. 

The publicity of a program is the re- 
sponsibility of the coordinator who, in all 
cases except at very small conferences, must 
delegate the task to a sub-chairman and a 
committee. The chairman of the committee 
should have been considered in the first 
stages of the planning and been invited tc 
serve on the small advisory group. The 
membership of the committee should be 
made up of people who know how to write 
in a good “news’’ style. Others should be 
good organizers and have available NYA 
workers, commercial classes, or other assist- 
ants who can help with the mailing, check 
ing, etc. 

Responsibilities of this committee start 
with the preparation of news releases con 
cerning the conference when it first gets 
under way. These releases should be general 
in character and should be sent to a complete 
coverage of educational magazines and large 
and small papers serving the area included 
in the conference. 
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As the program takes form, the general 
ws articles can become more specific and 


1¢ 
deal with individuals who will participate. 
Notes about home talent attending confer- 
ences or participating, always command at- 
tention and are sure to be used by papers. 
Four or five releases over a period of a 
month preceding the conference are not too 


many. 


PREPARING MAILING LIsTs 


The second and more difficult task for the 
committee is the preparing of mailing lists 
for programs or announcements. This should 
be made up of those who are to receive 
single copies of programs and those who 
are to assist with the distribution of pro- 
grams to groups in which they are spe- 
cifically interested. 

In large conferences the cost and im- 
mensity of the task prohibit the mailing of 
thousands of programs generally necessary to 
give a good coverage. But it is a relatively 
easy task to bulk-mail programs to those 
who will see to their further distribution. 
The publicity committee should prepare these 
lists ahead of time and get the consent of 
those who are to do the redistributing, be- 
fore the programs are mailed. 

Programs and other announcements should 
be sent out EARLY. 

If other than first class mail is used, a con- 
stant check on the sending post office should 
be made to see that the programs are not 
delayed at this point. Postal authorities are 
generally glad to assist in this matter. 

If the proceedings of the conference are 
to be compiled in pamphlet or book form, 
the chairman of the publicity committee will 
need the assistance of a group of reporters 
who will attend each meeting and report on 
forms prepared by the chairman such infor- 
mation as number attending, any last minute 
changes made by the conference chairman, 
substitutions of speakers or the absence of 
speakers, and a summary of the materials 
presented. This is necessary since many 
speakers write one speech for release and 
then add to it as they go along. 

The discussion from the floor is most 
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worthwhile and should be included in the 


reports of the proceedings. These can be 
gathered only by the reporters. The re- 
porters can also check to see if each speaker 
has sent a copy of his address to the pub- 
licity chairman. 

A spacious publicity room should be set 
up at the headquarters of the conference 
where the publicity committee and any re- 
porters from the public press who are 
gathering news or pictures for their papers 
may feel free to work. Secretarial help 
should be provided. 

The publication of the proceedings will 
depend on the type of conference and the 
amount of money available. At best it is a 
difficult task to reduce, sort, and rewrite the 
proceedings. The difficulty increases as the 
size of the published proceedings decreases, 
for it takes people with ability to give a 
good digest of proceedings. 

The proceedings are very important as 
two or three meetings are often going on at 
the same time, and the only way a full 
report of the entire conference can be had 
is to read about the meetings not attended 


LocAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The details of local arrangements can 
either make or break a conference. No 
matter how well the rest of the conference 
is planned, its success or failure will de- 
pend upon a few individuals at the scene 
who must care for these details 

As soon as the conference site is de- 
termined, a local arrangements chairman 
must be chosen. This chairman must be a 
person with organizing ability, a tireless 
worker, and one who can extend himself to 
the fullest without expecting glory or thanks 
for a job well done 

All matters should be cleared through the 
local arrangements chairman, as local con- 
ditions sometimes make it necessary to 
change what otherwise seems a good pro 
cedure. 

The chairman or members of a committee 
appointed by him should have preliminary 
interviews with hotels, schools, or other 
agencies whose facilities will be used for 
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meetings, dinners, etc. Care in these de- 
cisions is important, as rooms too large or 
too small for meetings are annoying. Poor 
choice of menus, such as fancy salads for a 
gathering of all men, or triple-steaks for a 
women's luncheon, or no provision for fish 
on Fridays, spoil for some what would have 
otherwise been a successful conference. 

The details of arranging for selling 
tickets, checking numbers fed, providing 
space for registration, securing ushers and 
guides, having enough change especially at 
times when banks are closed, helping with 
hotel reservations, providing local transpor- 
tation, assigning rooms for meetings, pro- 
viding equipment for the publicity room, ar- 
ranging visits to points of interest for out- 
of-town guests, keeping hotel managers and 
banquet managers informed as to numbers 
likely to attend, arranging speakers’ table, 
providing toastmasters with names and brief 
remarks about those at the head table, and 
re-arranging and squeezing in some impor- 
tant person who has been forgotten or un- 
expectedly turns up at the last moment, 
are only some of the duties of the local ar- 
rangements chairman and committee. 

These arrangements, whether for a two- 
hour or a two-week conference, take on 
mammoth proportions and need a com- 
mittee headed by the finest chairman obtain- 
able. The conferences most outstanding 
from a social as well as a professional stand- 
point are those that are held where super- 
local chairmen are available. 


FINANCING AND FINANCES 

All conferences have expenses that must 
be borne by some one. Conferences spon- 
sored by endowed organizations or organi- 
zations that have large resources, are not 
faced with the problems that must be solved 
by regional conferences or small group con- 
ferences. 

Boards of Education, hotels, and civic 
agencies are always generous with their fa- 
cilities, but cannot be asked to assume the 
task of printing, mailing, giving free din- 
ners, or providing other items that are small 
but soon add up in cost. 


These legitimate expenses must be borne 
by a subsidy or an assessment of those 
tending the conference. This assessmen, 
should be in the form of a registration fe. 
and may be a flat amount for the entiy 
conference or pro-rated according to mee 
ings attended. 

In conferences of less than three days jt 
does not seem advisable to pro-rate registra. 
tion fees. The amount of this fee sh 
be set before the conference on estimated 
expenditures. It should be large enough to 
pay the bill, yet small enough not to be , 
burden on the delegates. Fees should be 
listed in the program with the other an 
nouncements. 

Conference expenses must be cut to fit the 
cloth. The coordinator must take this into 
consideration when planning the conferenc 
Expenses can be reduced or increased in 
many ways. Unlimited mailing, selecting the 
finest quality paper for the printed program, 
many complimentary tickets, and paying ex 
penses of delegates and those participating 
in the conference are all gracious gestures 
but most impractical for the average | 
ference. 

If the money is available for paid speak 
ers and dinner guests, it is generous to pr 
vide complimentary tickets. If not, there is 
no reason why any should be given to in 
dividuals belonging to the organization 
organizations making up the conferenc 
The odd procedure has developed in our 
conferences of giving complimentary tickets 
to those who are in the least need of 
financial assistance. Most educators whi 
have reached a place of recognition in their 
work usually are paid accordingly and in 
addition have expense accounts upon which 
they can draw. There are a few, however 
even in this group who constantly look for 
complimentary tickets for themselves and 
any guests they bring. It is somewhat em 
barrassing for the attractive young ladies 
who are usually invited to sell tickets to 
have to ask those on the programs to buy 
their tickets, but unless the coordinator 1s 
Houdini and can pull money out of a hat 
he must insist that this be done. 
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A second source of revenue is to charge 
ten cents OF fifteen cents a plate extra, to 
fnance the few guests who must be taken 
-are of and to pay for decorations. Care 
must be taken that an excess amount is not 
charged for the meal since the return in 
food value for money expended is rather 
doubtful in most hotels and when a 10 per 
cent tip is added, it sometimes raises the cost 
excessively. 

Revenue from advertising on the program 
or from commercial exihibits is another 
possibility for raising funds. However, this 
source of revenue should not be overdone 
and should be left for the national con- 
ferences and not used by local or regional 
groups. 

Successful conferences cannot be run 
without money and it is up to the co- 
ordinator to see that funds are made avail- 
able. 

The day of the conference finally arrives. 
For the delegates it probably seems a long 
while after the early published announce- 
ments, but for those responsible for the con- 
ference it comes too soon, for many details 
are yet to be cared for. The coordinator must 
now take full responsibility for last-minute 
changes and decisions and all sub-chairmen 
should clear through him. 

The results of the pre-planning will now 
be obvious. The numbers attending, the 
smoothness with which registration func- 
tions, the balancing of finances, and the re- 
actions of the groups to the professional 
and social phases will be a measuring stick. 

The coordinator’s task during the con- 
ference will be to keep a constant check on 
those responsible for starting and stopping 
the meetings on time, to provide lists for 
toastmasters, to see that social hours are 
truly social hours and that strangers have an 
opportunity to make friends, and also to be 
available at all times to provide the degree 
of security that a competent administrator 
gives. Results of careful choices of co- 
workers will be manifested in the details 
of the program itself. 

Sectional meetings that run the full time 
allotted and then continue in small groups 
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up to the time of the next meeting, interested 
discussions going on between meetings and, 
of course, good attendance are the measures 
of a rich program. Friendliness and hospi- 
tality in the best “New Orleans’ style 
should be the keynote of the social side of 
the conference. 


AFTER THE CONFERENCI 


The conference is over but not quite over 
for the publicity committee and those re- 
sponsible for the proceedings. These must 
be carefully compiled and the report of 
speakers and reporters must be condensed 
into readable form. To digest written ma- 
terial without losing the continuity is a 
major task and the results of the selection of 
this committee will be obvious at this point. 

Too much time should not elapse between 
the conference closing and the publishing of 
the proceedings as often delegates are sent 
to conferences with the expectation of using 
the proceedings to report to those who could 
not attend. 

Every laborer is worthy of his hire. In 
most of the extra-educational ventures the 
remuneration is in satisfaction. We often 
take for granted that people know of our 
appreciation and let it go at that. The co 
ordinator should assume as his final re- 
sponsibility the sending of “thank-you” 
notes to all concerned. Although a tre- 
mendous task, as even in small conferences 
it means twenty-five to fifty personal letters, 
it is a courteous gesture and is appreciated 
by those so favored. 

The first Regional Conference of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association was 
planned and executed in the manner de- 
scribed in this article. The program for this 
conference included sections for directors of 
guidance, specialists in the field of guidance 
and personnel in public schools, specialists 
in CCC programs, general teachers who had 
a function in a guidance program, individu- 
als who were training personnel, industrial- 
ists, vocational educators, representatives of 
civic clubs, counselors, deans, junior em- 
ployment service workers, business and pro- 
fessional women, and lay people interested 
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in the philosophy of educational guidance 

The different interests of these groups 
were molded together into a program with 
a central theme and a continuity that ap- 
pealed to all attending the conference Many 
teachers became acquainted with the work 
of other groups carrying out personnel pro- 
grams and, in turn, representatives of Busi- 
ness and Industry had opportunities to at 
tend meetings set up for the special interest 
of educators 

The combining of these interest groups 
tends to promote good will and to develop a 
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Cooperative Counseling in Colorado 


JAMES A. McCAIN 


Director of Placement and Public Relations, Colorado State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


* Educators are often heard to de- 
lore the lack of articulation between 
high schools and colleges. This de- 
scription of an effort initiated by the 
institutions of higher learning in one 
state — the way to a remedy 
which seems possible and effective. 





HEN man bites dog, that’s news of 
Wa When a field representative of 
one college advises a promising high school 
senior to enroll in another college, that’s even 
greater news. But that is just what is hap- 
pening in the state of Colorado these days. 

Three years ago Colorado's higher institu- 
tions competed so actively for students that 
their own friendly relations and the patience 
of high school principals were strained to 
the breaking point. Today these same in- 
stitutions are cooperating in a program of 
precollege guidance which is contributing to 
a scientific solution of one of the high 
school’s most serious problems. 

The story of this transformation is one 
more instance of the increasing coordination 
the country over of the efforts of high 
schools and colleges to help the high school 
youth make an intelligent decision on 
whether to attend college and which college 
to select.’ 

Much evidence points to the need for 
more effective guidance at the precollege 
level. Two studies, for example, emphasized 
the superficiality of reasons why students 
choose a college. From a survey of 4,432 
students, Reeves found that the four most 
important factors determining selection of 
a college were, in this order, (1) nearness 
of institution, (2) acquaintance with other 
students attending, (3) parental wishes, and 
(4) influence of friends or relatives. Sub- 


ject matter interest was a weak fifth.* Rein- 
hardt’s study revealed that 271 freshmen at 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
in 1935 were influenced in their choice of 
that institution by the following factors 
relatives, 32 per cent; low cost and con- 
venience, 22 per cent; school officials, 17 
per cent; friends and former students, 14 
per cent; standing of college and courses 
wanted, 9 per cent. The same study revealed 
that 50 per cent of the students were dis 
satisfied with their college choice.* 

The high mortality of college students, 
reported by McNeely in his survey of 15,535 
students in 25 higher institutions, is no 
doubt due in part to faulty selection of a 
college. He found, for example, that only 
31.6 per cent received degrees during or 
at the end of the four year period at the 
institution in which they first enrolled.‘ 


NEED FOR GUIDANCI 


The limitations of many high schools in 
conducting an adequate program of pre- 
college counseling is indicated by a follow- 
up study of 7,912 boys and girls in 143 
large and small communities in 29 states, 
made by Moe and Brockmann. These writers 
conclude that “organized guidance services 
are actually offering perceptible benefits to 
less than 20 per cent of the total secondary 


1 For a description of another instance, see 
Mary Bennett, “Co-operation for Competition,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 7:1936, 422-426 

2 Ellis M. Reeves. “Which College?” Journal 
of Higher Education, 3:19432, 67-74 

3 Emma Reinhardt. “Reasons Given by Fresh 
men for Their Choice of a College,”” School and 
Soctety, 47:1938, 511-512 

* John H. McNeely. “College Student Mortal- 
ity,” U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, 
No. 11, Washington, D. C., Government Print- 
ing Office 
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school and college population investigated.”’® 
[he situation in Colorado is suggested by 
the following figures from Brewster and 
Greenleaf's report: there are only 35 coun- 
selors in the state for the 74,894 students 
enrolled in 313 high schools.° 

Cooperation of high schools and colleges 
is one effective means of eliminating defi- 
ciencies in the high school guidance pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, however, the first large 
scale efforts of colleges to participate in the 
guidance of secondary school students took 
the form of trade rivalry in a drive to in- 
crease college enrollments. Instead of help- 


~ 


ing to solve the problem, this further com- 


plicated it. Competition for students reached 
the status of a public scandal by the late 
1930's.’ Several of Colorado's higher insti- 
tutions were engaging in vigorous student 
solicitation through high school visitation 


programs when the state Association of Edu- 
cational Counselors was organized 


ORGANIZING THE COUNSELORS 


Motivated by the need for better guidance 
of high school students and the unsatisfac- 
tory character of this visitation program, 
representatives of all of Colorado's junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities met in 
1937 and formed the Association. Every 
member of the group had had occasion to 
visit high schools in extension, placement, 
or public relations work, and had wide- 
spread acquaintance among secondary school 
officials. Consequently, all were aware of 
the existence of the problem and united in 
their determination to meet it. Several 
months after this organization took place, 
the state High School Principals’ Association 


5 Quoted in Guidance in Educational Institu- 
tions. Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, Part I, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Bloomington, IIl., Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. 242-243 

* Royce E. Brewster and Walter J. Greenleaf, 
A Roll-Call of Counselors,” OCCUPATIONS, 
18:1939, 84-86 

" For example, discussions of the problem ap- 
peared in the following: Educational Record, 
16:1935, p. 190; Saturday Evening Post, April 6, 
1935; Scribner's Monthly, October, 1937; News- 
week, February 14, 1938; Harper's, July, 1938. 





sent a questionnaire to high schoo! of 
whose replies indicated the following se. estaDis 
ments: tesuins 

‘ i 

1. The frequency with which high s spring 
were visited by college representat ,dmi 
becoming a serious problem, further as 
plicated by the fact that these visits “Tr 
usually concentrated in a few week na 
spring, already a busy time in Colles 
schools. 

2. The contacting of high school studen: - omy 
in the schools by a responsible college office; the ¥ 
engaged in guidance and not recruiting tat 
welcomed, provided it could be fitte pairs 
the schedule. ins 

3. Presentation of all the essent 
about the state colleges, such as 
requirements, expenses, courses off ffere 
the like, in one booklet, would bx penses 
in the high school counseling prog: p 

With these indications of the 
desires of high school officials, the Ass 
tion adopted the following five point 
gram: Th 

1. It was assumed that the m was 
high school students was primarily 
sibility of the high schools; any partici; Ct 
by the colleges should be purely cooperat repre 

2. The Association would work t iu 
the establishment of effective, scienti! stat 
dance programs in the high schoo ntr 
ducted by high school officers, after fect 
visitation by college representatives Othe 
be discontinued entirely. trat 

3. Until such time, and as long as the secon 
high schools found them helpful, visitation of 1 
programs should be continued, but under the 
the following regulations: (a) all college nd 
representatives should list their proposed Voca 
trips well in advance with the Associatior ane 
secretary, who would try to preven anal 
visits in one territory in a short space A 
time; (b) college representatives Lewis 
travel in pairs as often as possible to « de 
move the emphasis on competition and ail 
down on the number of interruptions of the ate 
high school schedule; (c) college rep: fen 
tatives should counsel only with those = i 
dents referred to them by a high scho de 
official as interested in the institution — 
resented. gan! 














The Association would cooperate in the 
ablishment and operation of a statewide 
testing program. 

s The Association would hold an annual 
spring guidance conference for high school 
.dministrators and counselors. 


Ct 


[his program was put into effect in the 
fall of 1938, after the State Association of 
College Presidents had approved it and given 
ial sanction to the new organization. Its 
accomplishments to date are worth noting. 
The representatives of four of the larger 
state institutions made visitation trips in 
rs. The venture was so successful that 
ans were made for an expansion of it 
for the following year. The president of 
ollege was so enthusiastic that he 
offered to pay half of the salary and ex- 
penses of the high school visitor of another 
college if the latter would represent both 
tions when he was in the field! 


CONFERENCES SUCCESSFUL 
The Association held its first guidance 
mference in the spring of 1939 on the 
us of Colorado State College in Fort 
Collins. It was attended by almost 200 
representatives of high schools in every part 
of the state. A speaker from outside the 
state was secured who made a most practical 
mntribution to the program by outlining an 
fective secondary-school guidance service. 
Other speakers on the program were admin- 
strators of successful state programs. The 
second conference, to be held in the spring 
of 1940, will be made a joint gathering of 
the Association of Educational Counselors 
and the Colorado branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Again, an 
out-of-state authority will be the principal 
speaker. 

A feature of the 1940 conference is an 
invitation to vocational guidance committees 
of service clubs in the vicinity to attend and 
participate. Through developing this fea- 
ture, it is hoped to enlist greater cooperation 
from laymen in school guidance programs. 
It is planned to open future conferences to 
representatives of the PTA and other or- 
ganizations interested in youth problems. 
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State college presidents have instructed 
their editors and publicity directors to co 
operate with the new organization in the 
preparation of a joint booklet for all the 
Such a 


in process of prey aration 
Finally, there should be mention of the 


higher institutions. booklet is now 


Association's vigorous attack on the problem 
of “‘gyp training schools,” which has been a 
serious one in Colorado for several years. A 
study was made of what other states have 
done about the same problem. A special 


committee from the Association enlisted the 
cooperation of- the State S iperinten lent of 
Public Instruction and state PTA groups in 
this effort. It o high schools 


three articles on “‘gyp tr 


rib 
distril ul 


reprints of aining 


schools.’’* So impressed have the high schoo 
officers been with this campaign that several 
have solicited help with specifi yt ; 
from members of the Associatior 
An analysis of the membership of 

Association will suggest at least ason 
why its program has enjoyed s ; to date 
One institution is represented by 

of extension who is also dean of its summer 
session; another by the assistant to the 
president, who was formerly | 1 of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering; a 
third by an officer whose title is Ed tional 
Co elor; a fourth by a faculty member 
who is director of student activities O 
often, institutional presidents attend me 


ines of the 


I 


Association 


PROGRAM WELL RECEIVED 


The new program has been in effect for 
too short a time to make possible a sound 
evaluation. The reaction of high school 
principals has been indicated by letters from 
them enthusiastically praising the program 
Representatives of the High School Prin 


cipals’ Association helped plan the guidance 


conferences. Furthermore, this group soli 

8 Articles referred to are Thomas O. Marshall, 
Jr., “Gyp Training Schools,” and Ralph D. Flem 
ing, “Some Evils in Recruiting for Gyp Schools,” 
OccuPATIONS, December, 1938; W. S. Schindler, 
“Air Conditioning Schools,” Refrigerating En- 
ineerine, December, 1938 
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ited the cooperation of the Association of 
Educational Counselors in a movement to 
regulate the conferences of high school stu- 
dents held on state college campuses. 
There are doubtless many educators who 
would find fault with this new program of 
precollege guidance in Colorado. In its de- 
fense, its sponsors can point out that it was 
directed at two rather serious problems in 
the field of education in Colorado: student 


recruiting and the inadequate educatioy 
guidance of high school students, The. 
sponsors hope that it will prove a stepp;, 


stone from an unsatisfactory condition + 
more permanant and comprehensive sol, 
of these problems. In the meantime 


hope and believe that it will help reduce rm 


terrible waste now produced by unwise 
sions regarding college made by such a | 
percentage of high school seniors 


Since 1934 Author McCain has been associated with Colorado State 


La 


College, first as Assistant to the President and since 1939 as Director 
of Placement and Public Relations and head of the Department o} 


—— 


Counseling. He was the first president of the Colorado Association 
Educational Counselors which is described in the article. 
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The Ypsilanti Community Counseling Service 


GEORGE H. BENNETT 


Counselor, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


How a counseling service begun 
on a modest scale may develop into 
an indispensable feature of the com- 
munity is reported in this article. 
Other communities may be encour- 
aged to follow Ypsilanti’s example. 





established in February, 1938, at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, a small town with a 
population of 13,000, located thirty miles 
west of industrial Detroit. The Ypsilanti 
Board of Education, in cooperation with the 
National Youth Administration for Michi- 
gan, and T. Luther Purdom, director of the 
University of Michigan Bureau of Ap- 
pointments and Occupational Information, 
set up the Ypsilanti Community Counseling 
Service, with an office in the local high 
school building. A teacher with graduate 
training and experience in counseling was 
appointed on a full-time basis to provide 
educational and vocational guidance and to 
assist with other personal problems of the 
in-school and out-of-school youth, and of 
those older people in the community who 
might wish to avail themselves of the 
service, 

Within a month this lone counselor was 
so rushed with work, in spite of splendid 
cooperation from the entire high school staff, 
that it was obvious he could not do an ade- 
quate job of administering, scoring, and 
interpreting various standardized tests ; inter- 
view and counsel people from all walks of 
life; and at the same time maintain a 
follow-up program. To relieve the situation, 
Dr. Purdom proposed that a small group of 
graduate students in the University of Mich- 
igan school of education (eight miles from 


A ceshlished counseling service was 


Ypsilanti) spend two or more days each week 
working with the service. These students, 
specializing in educational and vocational 
guidance and adjustment, would expedite 


the program and at the same time acquire 
practical experience in diagnostic and coun 
seling methods. This proposal was accepted 
by the Ypsilanti school authorities, and with 
the necessary provisions made for daily 


transportation, eight graduate students (one 
a Negro) spent from two to five hours each 
day for the remainder of that school year 
working with the counseling service under 
the direct supervision of the counselo: 
sisted by the personnel of the University 
Bureau of Appointments and Occupational 
Information. 

The community counseling service con 
tinued during the summer months of 1938 
with the counselor working unassisted. He 
devoted his time to the problems of the older 
people of the community and to youth re 
cently graduated from high school who were 
uncertain about their immediate futur 

From August 20, when the counselor was 
recalled to his original teaching position, 
until the latter part of September, 1938, the 
service ceased to function. During this time 
the Negro population of the community 
numbering some 2,000, requested that the 
young Negro student, who had dealt with 
their peculiar problems, be returned as a 
full-time worker connected with the service 
Accordingly, from September, 1938, to Jan- 
uary, 1939, a Negro, with an office in the 
high school, was the sole counselor of the 
community counseling service. Until the 
first of the New Year all efforts to secure a 
well-trained and experienced white coun- 
selor had been unsuccessful. 
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In January, 1939, Dr. Purdom, in coop- 
eration with Orin W. Kaye of the NYA for 
Michigan, obtained the services of a young 
woman who resigned the principalship 
of a local high schoo! to come to Ypsilanti 
to direct the service. By this time, the gui- 
dance activities had been centralized in a 
suite of offices in the high school building, 
and soon after the became 
fully acquainted with the scope of her re- 
sponsibilities, additional office equipment 
(file cabinets, desks, tables, telephone) to 
facilitate an all-around service was provided 
by the school at her request. 

Up to this time little attempt had been 
made to have the service closely aligned with 
other social agencies in the town, county, 
and state. Now that the service had grown 
strong enough to support itself, every effort 
was made to develop cooperation with other 
agencies, especially in the home county, 
which were engaged in similar work. Con- 
tacts were established with the town’s social 
service worker and with the Municipal 
Court in cases involving family problems 
and delinquent behavior. Other helpful con- 
tacts were made at the State Hospital at 
Ypsilanti, the Michigan Child Guidance In- 
stitute at Ann Arbor, the Washtenaw 
County Welfare Board, and with other local 
organizations devoting their major efforts to 
‘programs of community betterment. 


new director 


During the summer months of 1939, the 
sepvice was busy working with occupation- 
ally immature youth and with placements, 
especially for the younger high school girls 
seeking their first jobs during the summer 
recess. In some cases, girls from large, sub- 
marginal families were placed in specially 
chosen homes where they could work for 
their room and board. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


With the opening of the 1939-1940 
school year in September, the two counselors 
assisted high school students from sopho- 
mores to seniors in the selection of their 
studies for the year, the selections being 
based on results obtained from tests and 
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inventories administered the previous 
ter. Except in special cases brought ¢ 
attention of the counselors by 
teachers, or the 
freshmen class is taking a series of test 
inventories, the results of whic 
used for individual guidance at t! 
ning of the second semester. 

In the community constant 
maintained with the out-of-school 
part of the follow-up program. Plac 
are made whenever possible in those 


students concert 


industries and business enterprises 
ating with the counseling service. § 
attention is given to rehabilitation 
both young and old, which at times : 
tates visits by the counselors to stat 
institutions and houses of correction 
confronted with any situation that th 
selors feel incapable of handling, t! 
it to the local, county, or stat: 
equipped to care for it. 

All this may seem quite a task 
counselors to do well, but Ypsilant 
small town and again this year Dr. | 
is sending graduate students in the | 
sity school of education to assist t! 
with its work. The principal and the 
intendent of schools are lending ev 
sible school aid so that at some time 
the school year every one of the 
hundred students enrolled may come 
tact with the service. 


A COMMUNITY ASSET 


The Ypsilanti Community Couns 
Service, though not yet two years old 
already been accepted as an invaluabl 
At present it is reé 
cooperative backing from all the more 
ligent people of both the white and 


munity service. 


races throughout the whole of Washtenav 
County, in which Ypsilanti is located 

offers real help to the youth of the comm 
nity. It has shown to the Employment Sen 
ice, to employers and social workers 
parents, as well as to the youth themselves 
that an agency such as this can functio! 





situations 


THE YPSILANTI COUNSELING SERVICI 


lly as an intermediary between the 
and the community. It rescues the 

unity’s youth on graduation from the 
n lary school, and even before, from the 
coding sense of frustration and futility 
+ so often comes from the inability to find 
‘k. or to acquire the skill to do it. The 

e has attempted to show to the older 
ole confronted by many complex prob- 
; that adjustments to new occupational 


and their interrelated conse- 





quences are often inevitable 

recent developments in scien 

nology. 
The 


Service wit 


Ypsilanti Comm 
] 


h its carefully planne 


has been a real help to mat 
It has encouraged them to cl 
re | 


ages. 
higher ground and see beyond 
diate horizon in their quest to get 
from society, while giving the 


they are capable 


In September, 1938, George H. Bennett was appointed suf 
the youth training program of the National Y outl 
Michigan, with part of his community counseling program 
direct supervision of the Universit) 
ments and Occupational Information 
articles and lectured on vocational and educat: 

University's extension courses 


f Michigan's Burean 
Mr. Bennett ha 


nal guidance 


y pe ople 


ol 


ry 





a 














Occupational Orientation for College Students 


MILTON HAHN 


General College, University of Minnesota 


© Believing that the existing course 
in occupations was not adequately 
meeting the vocational needs of 
their students, those in authority at 
General College, the University of 
Minnesota, set up an occupational 
laboratory which would permit a 
more indivilualized technique in pre- 
senting material. Its organization, 
its operation, and its effectiveness are 
discussed in this article. 





tional information has for some time 
been part of the curriculum in the General 
College, University of Minnesota.’ Origi- 
nally taught by Malcolm MacLean, Director 
of the College, and E. G. Williamson, Co- 
ordinator of Student Personnel Work for 
the University, the course was expanded in 
the fall of 1938 to a core area, which, with 
its contributing courses, comprises a year's 
work of fifteen quarter hours. 

The sequence planned for the year was 
Choice of an Occupation, taught in the fall 
and spring quarters; The World of Work, 
in the winter and spring quarters; and Liv- 
ing with a Job, in the spring quarter.? The 
Original class in occupations was begun for 
these reasons: 


A COLLEGE FRESHMAN Course in occupa- 


1. To introduce students to the available 
knowledge regarding the psychological 
factors involved in the making of a vo- 
cational choice 

2. To orient students to the world of work- 
ers by giving them a broad overview 
of the various types of occupations 


Early in the fall quarter of 1938-39, many 
students expressed a need for a more indi- 
vidualized technique of presenting materials 


which fitted their particular vocational! prot 

lems. To meet these demands the write 

with the help of the Curriculum Committe 
and the Director of the College, set up ; 

“laboratory’”’ section of Vocational Ories 

tation. The material which follows ; 

description of what was done. 
Supplementary to the broad objectives 

the course as previously stated were t 

objectives: 

1. To allow more individual work with 
students regarding the choice of a 
cupation 

2. To permit students to make an inter 
study of a portion of the broad « 
tional field, entry into which appear 
logical for them 

3. To make available a referral agency (i 
the counseling staff) for student individ 
ual vocational study 


a. for those with seemingly invalid 
choices in order that the student ha 


1 Williamson, E. G. “A Class in Occupationa 
Information,” School Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, 
February 1937, pp. 123-129. 

2 Although no “official” textbook was used, the 
basic materials for students were contained in tw 
mimeographed syllabi: 

Williamsen, E. G.; Hahn, M. E. Choice 
an Occupation. Student Book Store, Folwe 
Hall, University of Minnesota, October, 1939 
p. 145. 

Hahn, M. E. Living with a Job. Student Book 
Store, Folwell Hall, University of Minnesota, 
April, 1939, pp. 140. 

For the World of Work, basic materials were 
found in: 

Williamson, E. G. Students and Occupa 
tions. Henry Holt and Co., 1937. 

Crawford, A. B.; Clement, S. H. Choice of 
an Occupation. Yale University Press, 1932 
31s There Room for Us?, Student report of 

laboratory findings (mimeographed, pp. 90) Win 
ter Quarter, 1938-39. Available through the Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota. 
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opportunity to apply more informa- 
tion and thinking to the problem of 
choice 
b. for those with no choice in order that 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lern result in a choice 
for those with a logical choice who 
wish confirmation of that choice 
To discover cases in which referral to 
individual counselors is desirable 
5. To develop teaching techniques to meet 
individual student needs involving prob- 
lems of vocational choice 
To promote community coo ration in 
helping students to make valid vocational 
choices. 


L 
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MECHANICS OF THE LABORATORY 


Setting up the laboratory involved selec- 
tion of students for registration, member- 
ship in an “interest’’ committee, work of the 
instructor and his assistants, and the me- 
chanics of getting the projects completed 
and summarized. 


Registration 

Because the enrollment was limited to 
fifty students—men and women—registra- 
tion was open only to those who could ob- 
tain permission from the instructor. For 
the majority of the students, enrollment was 
based upon the claimed interest in an oc- 
cupational field considered in the light of 
the results on the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank and other data contained in the 
student case history. A few students ob- 
tained a place in the laboratory upon the 
recommendation of faculty advisers, mem- 
bers of the counseling staff, or through a re- 
quest from another college. 


Committee Organization 


Each student was assigned to a committee 
with others having similar broad interest 
patterns. Five committees were organized on 
the basis of the fields used in the old scor- 
ing form of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. While each student worked in terms 
of a “job label” the total work of the com- 
mittee was directed to the broad interest 
area. 
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After the first few meetings of the lab- 
Oratory group, each committee elected a 
chairman who became a member of the 
“laboratory committee."" This committee was 
under the chairmanship of the general lab- 
Oratory chairman who was selected by the 
instructor. 

The duties of the interest committee chair 
men included responsibility for collecting 
projects as they fell due, holding committee 
meetings during and after the class period, 
and assisting the general laboratory chair 
man in the preparation of the final summary 
for the quarter. Neither the interest com 
mittee chairmen nor the general chairman 
were required to carry out the individual 
projects. Many of them did this work on 
their own initiative. 


The Role of the Faculty 
In every way possible the full re sponsi 
bility for the experiment was left with the 
students. Direct participation 
members was limited to registration, acting 
as ex-officio members of interest committees 
and the laboratory committee, individual 
counseling, and the assigning of grades. In 
order that the project might get underway 
smoothly the first meetings of the group 
were somewhat formal. The manual was 
carefully explained, committee work was 
discussed, and emphasis was given to the 
responsibility of the student to carry out as 
signments or to transfer to a regular class 
section. Provision was made to permit stu- 
dents who did not like the work to transfer 
to regular Vocational Orientation classes 
without loss of credit, providing the transfer 
was made by the middle of the quarter. In 
the preparation of individual reports and 
committee summaries the Writing Labora- 
tory, under the direction of Francis Appel, 
Assistant Professor of English, aided in 
overseeing what was written and in fur 
nishing individual assistance to students 


by faculty 


The Proyecits 
The student report for the 1939 winter 
quarter* contains a detailed description of 


*Is There Room for Us? Op. cit 
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the various projects. Lack of space pre- 
vents a full discussion of them here. As 
might be expected, there was difficulty in 
setting up projects which were not some- 
what artificial. ‘“Due-dates’’ were set for 
each project and typed material was a re- 
quirement. Following are the projects which 
were required: 

1. The job analysis. This was a paper, 
2,000 words in length, an occupational brief 
for the job in which the student was inter- 
ested. These analyses, in about one half 
of the cases, were sufficiently well done to 
warrant their reference use by other stu- 
dents not in the laboratory. 

Each student was furnished an outline in 
order that the most important information 
would be included in each paper. The spe- 
cific objectives were to allow the student to 
become familiar with many aspects of his 
choice and present a systematic method of 
job investigation. 

2. Classification of Twin-City workers. 
For classification purposes T. L. Kelley's nine 
human abilities were used, together with a 
tenth classification, “‘practical.’"® Location of 
labels was done through use of the Minne- 
sota Occupational Rating Scales, arranged for 
student use.* The purpose of this classifica- 
tion was to give a picture of the types of 
workers employed in the area and the kind 
and amount of skill needed for various jobs. 

3. Former student follow-up. Laboratory 
students surveyed the members of the Gen- 
eral College classes of 1936-37. Through a 
questionnaire and by means of the telephone, 
first-hand vocational information was gained 
about former students. 

4. Newspaper help-wanted and position- 
wanted ads. Students tabulated all advertise- 
ments appearing in these columns in a city 
daily for a period of one week. The purpose 
was to allow students to become acquainted 


5 Kelley, T. L. Cross-roads in the Mind of Man. 
Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, California, 
1928. 

6(a) Williamson, E. G.; Hahn, M. E. Op. cit., 
Chapter 6 

(b) Bingham, W. V. Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing, index. 


with what might be expected from , 
medium in getting jobs. Assignment 
staggered so that a picture was obtained 
three-month period. Definite 
peared. 

5. Job inspection. This is the trad 
trip idea, except for the fact that 
only two or three students made an j 
tion together. The objectives wer 
cerned chiefly with seeing jobs at first 

6. Collection of job data. Students wer 
required to obtain printed materials cop 
cerning the job in which they were inte; 
ested. These materials were used 
preparation of the job analysis and then { 
for the use of all students. Dupli 
materials was not allowed. 

In addition to the projects requir 
of three optional projects was 
Each student completed any two of the | 

Option 1. Investigation of propr 
schools. Recently there has been an 
ing to the racketeering which has 
ized many so called educationa 
tunities in proprietary schools. A 
OccuPATIONS and material present 
publications from the New York 
Inquiry’ have called attention to 
abuses. Students answered advert 
and the somewhat shocking collectio: 
plies was analyzed. Methods were | 
for adequate checking of these scho 

Option 2. Application for em; 
Students were required to apply 
under the same circumstances as tho 
actually needed them. The purpose was 
acquaint students with procedures necessary 
for finding jobs. 

Option 3. Investigation of employ} 
practices. Students who elected this pr 
were required to interview three emp 
ment managers in specified types of busi 
Forms were provided for the recording 
information. A second form was furnishe 
to cooperating employers. This was pass 
on to employees so that they could give in 


* Spaulding, Francis. High School and Litt 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. Eckert, Ruth and Marsha 
Thomas. When Youth Leaves School. McGraw 
Hill, 1938. 
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formation as to how they were hired, length 
of service, and other data. 
CONCLUSIONS 

An evaluation of the Vocational Orienta- 
rion courses, including the laboratory, is 
eing carried on by the Committee on Edu- 

tional Research. The conclusions given 

are impressions of the instructor. 

Like other group techniques the labora- 
tory approach appears valid only when used 
with a program of student personnel work 
seared to diagnosis and treatment of prob- 
ems confronting individuals. If college 
freshmen are selected with some care they 
are found to be more competent in self-di- 
rection than is commonly supposed. Stu- 
lents react more favorably to the laboratory 


—- 
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approach than to the classroom method. Lab 
oratory students gain approximately as much 
occupational information as those who take 
full qu 


shown by the results of tests and re-tests 


the lecture course for a urter, as 

The laboratory method permitted closer 
contact with instructors who were thus bet 
ter able to discover which individuals needed 


the services of the counselors. In certain 


types of vocational problems the counselors 
found the laboratory a useful referral agency 
In high schools in relatively large popu 


O ild 


nity 


lation centers the laboratory method 
easily be adopted. Although a comn 
is generally found to be cooperative, em 
ployers in smaller centers might object if 
they were asked too often to cooperate in 


student projects 


For the last five years Milton Hahn has been actively engaged in gui- |, 

dance in the St. Paul public schools and in General College, University & 

of Minnesota. His major activities include teaching, counseling, and 
writing articles. 
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Student Tutors Help Slower Learners 


LAURENCE G. MASON 
High School Counselor, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


HREE YEARS AGO we undertook an 
eee which has proven to be 
quite successful. The purpose of the ex- 
periment is to help boys who are failing in 
their work and yet show every indication of 
being a success if they can get help in 
mastering the fundamentals. 

The author is in charge of a Hi-Y club 
made up of outstanding boys in the school. 
We ask them to list the free periods which 
they have during the week, and any subject 
which they feel capable of tutoring. When a 
boy who is in need of special help is called 
to our attention, either through classroom 
teachers or through the guidance depart- 
ment, we communicate with a boy who is 
free the same period as the one who needs 
the help and who has indicated a willing- 
ness to tutor in this particular subject. We 
locate a room in the building which is free 
during that period, where the boys may 
work. They are introduced and the dif- 
ficulties are talked over. We emphasize that 
in no way is the tutor to do his pupil’s work. 
We suggest that the pupil start his own 
work and the tutor work on some of his 
own lessons. When the pupil runs into 
trouble in preparing his next day's assign- 
ment he is to feel free to call upon his tutor 
to help him. We ask the tutor to spend 
the last ten or fifteen minutes of the period 
reviewing fundamentals. It is suggested that 
the boy be asked to do two or three prob- 
lems or short assignments each day on some 


of the review work. The Hi-Y boy is asked 
to check with the teacher when tutoring be 
gins, and from time to time, to learn : 
progress of his protegé. As soon as | 
teacher feels that the student is capable 
carrying on by himself, the tutoring st 
However, the boy is assured that at any ti 
he may return for additional help. 


SIGNIFICANT RESULTS 


The results of this experiment have shown 
that (a) many of the boys in the Hi-Y 
have needed help themselves; (b) some of 
the slower students have made the mos 
successful tutors; (c) the boys preparing for 
college, particularly those taking colleg 
board examinations, have reported enthu 
siasm for the project, since they felt that 
they learned a great deal while tutoring 
(d) it has helped the more fortunate bo 
to become more tolerant and conscious of 
the necessity of “helping the other fellow 
(e) it has improved the spirit of the club as 
a whole; (f) it has gained, for the boys 
immense respect from the faculty; (g) many 
of the boys who have been helped have 
later sought membership in the club, whic 
suggests that this work creates an apprecia 
tion of the spirit of friendliness and a desir 
to participate in the organization. 

Of course it took some salesmanship ‘0 
interest the boys in doing this work. No! 
all of the boys are willing to accept thi 











asked 











esponsibility. However, a sufficient number 
have been interested and the results obtained 
have been so valuable that the tutoring will 
continue to be a part of our program. At 
the present time we have about twenty boys 
receiving help. Due to overcrowded condi- 
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tions this work must be carried on anywhere 
from a secluded classrom to a corner in the 
cafeteria. Be that as it may, we feel that 
the project has been a success because it 
provides a unique experience in cooperation 
for both tutor and pupil 


Debunking Woman’s “Crowning Glory”’ 


LORA M. PEARCE 


Coordinator, Public Schools, Augusta, Georgia 


FTER ALL these years of public education, 
A there should surely be nothing new in 
the trials of a public school teacher. Some- 
how, somewhere, teachers must have already 
experienced all the possible variations of 
tragi-comedy. But with the introduction into 
the high schools of Diversified Occupations, 
a plan for part-time, on-the-job vocational 
training, a new crop of difficulties has come 
to the teacher, or coordinator, as the teacher- 
case worker in vocational training is called. 

Placing a student for employment is much 
like selling, and, like any other sale, place- 
ment can be missed or made by a hair's 
breadth. One coordinator was amusedly sur- 
prised by the trifling but annoying difficulties 
that arose in placing students for employ- 
ment in stores. She should have been fore- 
warned, for the conference with the most 
able employer among the merchants of the 
city had revealed the fact that only physical 
characteristics are investigated in sales per- 
sonnel. 

“Yes,” the merchant said, “I've been told 
that we employ a bunch of rogues. Maybe 
we do; but their crimes don’t comé to light. 
So I'm sticking to my physical requirements. 
You send me some young ladies that are 
evenly developed physically, and I’il be glad 
to employ them. And mind you, no red 
heads.” 


That gentlemen prefer blondes may be an 
axiom, but this particular coordinator learned 
that the rule does not hold for hardworking 
employers for 
Without exception she found that 


mercantile establishments 


they would 


not consider sales girls with hair of any 
degree of blondness ranging from platinum 
to titian. 


“Couldn't you send us a dark-haired girl ? 
asked the operator of a chain store when the 
coordinator brought him Miss A. Student 
who chanced to have been born with ash 
blonde pigment. ‘The light complexioned 
girls look too young, as if they couldn't lift 
the stock; and the customers hate to ask 
them to do things.” 


No BLONDES WANTED 


The report from the manager of a 
fashionable ready-to-wear shop was much the 
same. ‘I think we can use a young lady. The 
young lady you sent us is satisfactory except 
for only one thing. We can’t hire sales 
girls with blonde hair. Regulation, you know. 
We can't have customers looking at the sales 
girls. We want them to look at the goods, 
and a blonde-headed girl attracts too much 
attention to herself. I'm sorry, Miss; we'd 
like to cooperate with the program, but we 


never employ blonde sales ladies.” 
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Accordingly, the blonde beauties were 
advised to take up library work or to become 
laboratory technicians and to try to raise the 
money for a college education; and next day 
the manager beamed on the brunette or the 
nondescript mouse-haired girl who might or 
might not be able to lift stock 

The color of the locks is not the only 
hair difficulty in placement. The dark 
hair frequently requires adjustments. ‘That's 
a charming young lady you brought us,” 
said the department store manager, “and | 
think she’s going to learn to sell O.K.” But 
suddenly his voice dropped to a tone of 
uneasy confidence and he said, “Do you 
suppose you could take her to one side and 
tell her to do something about that hair?”’ 
And with his two hands he made a descrip- 
tive gesture in the region of his bald dome. 
“We'd like to put her out on the floor, but 
we've had to keep her back in the receiving 
room on account of that bushy hair.” 

“I like the Greta Garbo’s in the films all 
right,” said the sophisticated interior dec- 
orator of the drapery department of the 
city’s most expensive furniture store, “but 
I can't take those long, tangled curls as a 
daily proposition. No matter how much 
artistic ability the child has, she will have 
to visit the barber before we can expose her 
to customers.” 


LATEST FASHION SPURNED 

“Oh yes, Miss,”” said the competent lady 
manager of the Frock Shoppe, “thank you 
for coming in. I’m sorry to put you to so 
much trouble, but I must talk to you about 
Mabel’s hair. I thought she looked so sweet 
and demure the day you brought her down. 
She's a perfect dear and we all love her, 
but have you noticed those curious little 
knobs she is wearing on top of her head 
lately ?’’ Such was the description of Mabel’s 
valiant attempt at the latest hair ‘‘do,” 
prompted by an effort to be stylish enough 
to work in a Broad Street dress shop. “I’ve 
been using her to help me drape windows 
after hours, and she really is quite artistic, 
but I'd like her to try her hand at selling 
and I really can’t with her hair arranged in 


that ridiculous fashion. If you don't m 
ask her to wear her hair as she had 
first.” 

By the middle of September all t! 
haired sales girls were placed, in 
their tangled locks. With a deep br 
thankfulness the coordinator jotted 
her note book a notation that wou 
her in placing trainees next yea: 
select any blondes for sales training 
that the hair is not too bushy, too lor 
too stylish. 








Question Box 








Editor's Note: The Committee on Cour 
seling of the NVGA, F. A. Fredenbur 
Chairman, has taken as one of its sent 
the task of answering inquiries submitted by 
counselors. 

The following questions were submitted 
to a panel of experts at the Seventh Met 
politan Conference on Employment 
Vocational Guidance, but because 
limitations were not answered. Anyone 
terested in counseling service is invited 
send questions to be answered in subseque 
issues. Address questions to Dr 
Fredenburgh at the W. C. Mepham H 
School, Bellmore, Long Island, New Y ork 


your 


QUESTION: How may the counseling don 
by state employment agencies be integrated 
with the counseling given in the schools? 

ANSWER: First, by a cooperative exchang 
of information. Second, by clearly defining 
spheres of activity for each agency (schoo! 
and placement) in order to avoid unneces 
sary overlapping of services rendered 

State and national agencies have worked 
out such cooperative agreements with lo 
boards of education in a number of centers 
Pittsburgh is one of the earlier examples 
dating back to the post-war period. 


QUESTION: How can you interest young 
girls in household and domestic service occu 
(Please turn to page 459) 























Edztorial Comment 








eRSONS who take a long view of the 
P occupational problems of youth recog- 
nize that one important element in the situa- 
tion is the necessity for training for occu- 
pational competency. 

The days when every youth was inden- 
tured for a long period of extensive training 
in a trade are gone forever. Even with a 
revived apprenticeship of the highest qual- 
ty, only a comparatively small number of 
vouths could be trained for the skilled 
trades. Accordingly, society must evolve 
new training devices, adapted to the fac- 
system, and to the new types of jobs 
that have arisen. 

In this issue we describe one such de- 
ice under the heading, “Cooperative Part- 
time Diversified Occupations Program.” 
While the plan as outlined by Mr. Rake- 
straw operates under the provisions of the 
George-Deen act, and thus under the spon- 
sorship of departments of vocational edu- 

yn in school systems, any community can 
adopt similar measures, even without federal 
support. 

Furthermore, the values of the plan are 
not confined to the training inherent in it. 
It serves purposes of vocational guidance 
as well. That is, through such a program, 
youth may be given opportunity to taste vari- 
ous lines of work and to inform himself at 
first hand about them. 

An extended description showing how 
this service has been utilized for vocational 
guidance as well as training is contained in 
a pamphlet, “Utilizing Community Re- 
sources for Vocational Guidance and Train- 
ing,” by M. P. Moe and L. O. Brockmann 
of Montana (for sale by authors, Box 17, 
Helena, Montana, 50 cents). This manual 


A Plan with Several Objectives 








outlines a program as carried out in the 
schools of Lewiston, Montana, under the 
supervision of Mr. Brockmann While 


the program started primarily to give 


vocational training, it has expanded to 
| 


include vocational guidance as well To 


illustrate its exploratory values, the authors 
cite the case of David, who thought that he 


would like to learn the grocery business 
“Six weeks after he started, his employer 
said that he did not believe David would 
ever be successful in this field. In confer 
ence, David himself reveale he no 
longer cared to follow the wcery business 


as a life work. After mu 
and discussion, David was given a chance 


1 consideration 


at mechanical work. He is now doing excey 
tionally well in his new occupation, and 


his employer reports that he is anxious to 


spend every spare minute on the job. This 
experience while he was in school was worth 
much to David.” 

Naturally, to bring about the desired re 
sults, the authors of this pamphlet specify 
that the services of a trained vocational 
counselor are required to supervise and 
counsel at every step. They also utilize a 


course of instruction in school tegrated 


in 
with the work which students are doing on 
A complete outline of this pro 


During the 


the job 
gram appears in the manual 
year each student makes a thorough stu ly 
of one occupation and presents a written 
report. 

“In order that students may know the 
kind of training they are to receive during 
the course of a year and the employers 
know what training they are expected to 
give, it is important that definite training 
programs be developed for each kind of 
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an occupation. . . . A good procedure to 
follow is to get all the employers of one 
occupation together and work out a train- 
ing program that will be general enough for 
the occupation in that community. Then 
specific additions can be made for each em- 
ployer whose training might be slightly dif- 
ferent from the rest of the group.” A 
number of samples are given in the manual. 

Since the success of the program depends 
on community cooperation, Messrs. Moe and 
Brockmann recommend, “One of the first 
things the school should do is to present 
the plan to the community through the press 
and community agencies such as Kiwanis, 
Rotary or Lions Clubs, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Trades and Labor Councils.” 
This again illustrates a principle of voca- 
tional guidance; namely, that the full re- 
sources of the community should be utilized. 

This experience-giving and exploratory de- 
vice is being used in hundreds of schools 
throughout the country, both with and with- 
out the utilization of federal agencies. School 
officials who bewail their inability to give 
students exploratory and even learning ex- 
periences in actual occupations may learn 
from these examples that many of the fa- 
cilities they need are already at their dis- 
posal.—H.D.K. 





A Psychologist’s Suggestions 


Here is another letter in the series from 
our readers suggesting the kind of material 
they would like to see published in the 
Magazine. 


S a psychologist I am interested in ap- 
plications of the science, especially to 
problems of development and adjustment 
of the individual. Not only should psychol- 
ogy help to give insight into these problems, 
but also in return it may and does benefit as 
a pure science from having its facts, prin- 
ciples, and techniques matured by applica- 
tions and by discoveries in the applied field 
bearing on the pure science. OCCUPATIONS 


Magazine is a channel providing for the fio, 
of ideas in both directions between the py» 
and the applied areas, which can never | 
sharply separated. 

The psychologist wants to provide the 
cational counselor with principles, tools, a 
techniques that will work, that can be a 
plied with safety to the subject, or at lex 
with some knowledge of the relative chance 
of error and accuracy. The counselor 
help the psychologist by demanding clear 
expositions of his tools, techniques, 
norms, and by reporting, in turn, quantitative 


+ 


psychological aids. Therefore, I should hope 
to see tests, inventories, and other tools dis 
cussed succinctly and in a way that will is 
form and educate both the maker and the 
user as to their values and limitations. Ther 
would need to be patience as well as dis 
cipline coming from both sides. 

Psychological premises and _ procedure 
validated on this basis will probably lead ¢ 
reclassifying many tests and other tools. § 
called tests of intelligence or of mechanic: 
aptitude would be designated in terms of 
more specific functions or activities for whic 
they were found to be valid measures. 

An even greater need of validation exists 
for other and less objective psychologica 
techniques, such as interviews, case studies 
and therapeutic procedures in the clinic. The 
literature is full of reports describing dra 
matically the apparently successful handling 
of maladjusted individuals. Some of these 
studies are enlightening and helpful, but | 
know that other persons as well as I have 
had cases that did not run true to patter 
nor respond as beautifully to our first efforts 
to help them. These case studies in our 
literature are excellent to illustrate a con 
cept or mechanism of human behavior, but 
they do not validate a procedure or prove 
anything. Anecdotes are important parts of 
case histories, but if we are to avoid the pit- 
falls of pseudo-science, we must advance 
from the anecdotal stage to that of experi- 
ment in which the variables are more or less 


(Please turn to page 473) 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








Southern Regional Conference on Guidance 
and Personnel 


HE SOUTHERN Regional Conference on 

Guidance and Personnel built around 
the theme, “Orientation of Youth for Eff- 
cient Living,” met for the first time at 
The Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N.C., Jan- 
uary 19-20. A total of 211 persons regis- 
tered from six states. The registration ac- 
cording to states was North Carolina 187, 
South Carolina 11, District of Columbia 5, 
Virginia 4, Georgia 3, and Florida 1. The 
conference was very successful from the 
standpoint of groups represented. In addi- 
tion to the many representatives from the 
public schools, the following agencies were 
also well represented: Colleges, CCC, State 
Department of Public Instruction, State and 
U. S. Employment Service, NYA, YWCA, 
PTA, WPA, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, U. S. Office of Education, 
Industry, State Board of Charities and Pub- 
lic Welfare, State and U. S. Department of 
Labor, North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
and State Industrial Commission. The fol- 
lowing service clubs were represented: Al- 
trusa, Kiwanis, Pilot, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, and North Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Chairman, Allison W. Honeycutt, 
Chapel Hill, presided over the first general 
session. Mary G. Shotwell, President of the 
North Carolina Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, welcomed 
the visitors to the conference. The high light 
of this session was an address by Rex B. 
Cunliffe, President of the National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association, on 
ing Concepts of Guidance 
general session the conference divided into 
two sectional meetings. In the first group 
two panel discussions were presented ; 
dealing with guidance in the elementary 
school was led by Hattie S. Parrott, North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
Following this panel there was a discussion 
of the guidance problems in the secondary 
schools led by S. Marion Justice, North Caro 
lina State Department of Public Instruction 
and assisted by Claudia Hunter, Henderson 
N. C.; Eloise Rankin, Charlotte, N. ‘ 
A. P. Routh, of Greensboro, N. ¢ 

The second division of the conference was 
given over to the discussion of problems of 
out-of-school youth with John A. Lang, 
State Administrator, NYA, presiding. Robert 
Ansley, Field Representative NYA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed “Guidance in Na 
tional Youth Administration."” H. R. Halsey 
and Morris Milner, of the National Corps 
Office of CCC, Atlanta, Ga., 
“Guidance in CCC Camps.” 
Ward, Bureau Employment Security, Wash 
ington, D. C., led a discussion on ‘‘Place 
ment and Occupational Adjustment’ with 
the main emphasis on the work of junior 
placement counselors. C. L. Beddingfield, 
North Carolina State Department of Labor, 
concluded the sectional meeting with a dis- 
cussion of the newly launched apprentice 
program in North Carolina. 

At a luncheon meeting G. W. Lovejoy, 
Sociological Consultant of the Cooperative 


Develop 
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Personnel Study at Chapel Hill, N. C., pre- 
sented some very startling facts revealed by 
the study which is being conducted in eight 
North Carolina counties. 

At the second general session A. M. 
Proctor, Duke University, discussed ‘‘Prepa- 
ration for Guidance Service.” Following Dr. 
Proctor's discussion Royce E. Brewster, U. S. 
Office of Education, discussed “Testing and 
Follow-up Program.” 

Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in North Carolina, pre- 
sided over a banquet session on the evening 
of January 19. At this session Tom A. Sykes, 
Personnel Director of Thomasville Chair 


Company, presented the topic, “Industry 


Looks at Guidance.” T. A. Wilson, Chair- 
man of the North Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission, next spoke on “Labor Looks at Gui- 
dance.” A third view-point was considered 
by Harl R. Douglass, University of North 
Carolina, who discussed “Education Looks 
at Guidance.” 

Alice M. Baldwin, Duke University, pre- 
sided at the first general session on Janu- 
ary 20. Rex B. Cunliffe discussed the pol- 
icies of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Following this general session 
R. Mayne Albright, State Employment Di- 
rector, conducted a panel discussion, “Youth 
Expresses Its Needs.” Participating on this 
panel were high school, college, NYA, CCC, 
and employed youth. One of the most lively 
discussions of the entire conference centered 
around the problems as presented by the 
youth of this panel. 

The main session was brought to a climax 
with an address by Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, who dis- 
cussed the topic “Building a Functional Pro- 
gram of Guidance.” 

The conference closed with a luncheon at 
which O. Latham Hatcher, President, Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, presided. 
Principal speaker for this luncheon was 
Bertha Nienberg, Chief Economist, Wom- 
en's Bureau, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who discussed “South's 


Problem: Developing Creative Me; 
Women.” 


SUMMARY 


Some of the main points which y 
phasized throughout the conferenc 
follows: 


1. 


6. 


The necessity of avoiding 
over terminology and catch p! 
guidance which have a 
cloud the main issues and thereby 
vent constructive achievement 
The necessity of building « 
curriculum in terms of 
needs rather than around requ 
set up by accrediting agenc ie 
The need of better trained 
for guidance work. 

The need of trained counselors 
ordinate and direct guidance 

in individual schools. 

The need of supplying 

more adequate and accurat 
tion concerning job possil 
was Clearly brought out in th 
panel that our youth want infor 
from sympathetic individuals 
understand the problems w! 
face, as well as trends and fact 
formation pertaining to their 
lems. It was also made 
many youth have not had 
tunity to discuss their prob! 
such persons. 

There was expressed a strong f 
more local councils of youth-ser 
agencies to coordinate the efforts 
energies of the school, labor, ind 


and the community in attacking ¢ 


guidance problem. 

The need of a more adequate 
program at various significant 
ing levels which would constitut 
continuous program. 

The recognition of guidance 


tinuous process from the elementar 


school, through the secondary 
college, or a further training age! 
to satisfactory employment. 
Cognizance was taken of the fact t 
the agencies serving out-of-sc 
youth are a counterpart of the pu! 
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schools, and both need to cooperate 
in serving adequately the guidance of 
ith 

The conference went on record as favor- 

ing the following: 

1. That State Branches of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
change their names to “Guidance and 
Personnel Associations,’ and that this 
action be transmitted to the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


-) 


That the individual organizations rep- 
resented in the conference support the 
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Thomas-Harrison (No. 1305) Federal 
Aid for Education Bill 


Many of those in attendance voiced the 
sentiment that this was one of the finest con 
ferences ever to be held in North Carolina, 
achieving results. A 
was accomplished toward welding together 


notable great deal 
a large number of individual organizations 
interested in promoting guidance. On the 
whole the be termed as 


conference may be 
quite successful in that tl 


he purposes were 
accomplished to a very large degree 


S. MARION JUSTIC! 


News of the Branches 


Mid-Hudson Branch Organizes 


A dinner meeting attended by 35 persons 
was held at Poughkeepsie, New York, Jan- 
uary 18, to organize the Mid-Hudson Branch 
of the NVGA. The dinner was followed by 
a program which included speeches by na- 
tional officers. Max Reuthershan of Pough- 
keepsie welcomed the group. George Hutch- 
erson, Second Vice-President, NVGA, and 
Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of 
Education, Albany, stated that this was the 
sixteenth local group interested in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance to be organ- 
ized in New York State. A. W. Saar, State 
NYA Director, expressed the interest of his 
group in cooperating with the new Branch. 
Edgar M. Stover, Chairman, NVGA Branch 
Association Committee, and Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, discussed the 
history, policy, and program of the NVGA. 
Ralph B. Kenney, Executive Secretary of 
NVGA and Managing Editor, OccupPa- 
TIONS, spoke on the Magazine, the profes- 
sional organ of the Association. 

Following the program a business meeting 
was held, at which the following officers 

were elected: President, George B. Mac- 


Andrews, Assistant Principal and Personnel 
Director, Arlington High School, Pough 
keepsie; Vice-President, Dunbar, 
Kingston; Secretary-Treasurer, Georgianna 
Gurney, Wappingers Falls 


The new Branch, to which twenty members 


Henry 


have been pledged, will serve the area in 
cluding Newburgh, Kingston, Poughkeepsie, 
Peekskill, and Beacon 
Branch will be “to unite all people engaged 
in or interested in any phase of vocational 
guidance; to encourage experimentation in 
the establishment of vocational guidance 
services in the community and to serve as a 
clearance house for all information pertinent 
to present or contemplated programs of vo 
cational guidance in the area.” 


The purpose of the 
T} pur} f th 


Ontario 


Reforms in vocational and _ technical 
schools to make youth more employable 
were recommended by J. M. Pigott in an 
address before the Ontario Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, January 20, at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario. F. W. Mac- 
Beth, President, Ontario VGA, in the open- 


ing address appealed for greater cooperation 
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between industry and the schools. A round 
table discussion on “Coordination of Gui- 
dance Efforts” was conducted by F. E. 
Perney, superintendent of schools, Hamilton. 
Other speakers included A. M. Reid, Bell 
Telephone Company, Toronto; P. A. Sar- 
jeant, Kiwanis Club, Toronto; Jean Hall, 
YWCA, Toronto; A. D. Unsworth, Opti- 
mist Club, Hamilton; Kenneth Rogers, Big 
Brothers, Toronto. At the annual business 
meeting the officers for the year were elected. 
The secretary, Dallas W. Bates, reported an 
increase in membership during the past 
season. 
Chicago 

The Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association held a luncheon meeting at 
Evanston, Illinois, January 20, during the 
all-day session of the Conference on Gui- 
dance and Student Personne! Work. (See 
page 449.) The feature of the luncheon was 
an interesting round table discussion by high 
school seniors on “What's All This Talk 
About Guidance?’’ An announcement was 
made on the progress of the seven research 
groups in which the majority of the mem- 
bers have enrolled. Twelve new members 
joined the Branch during the conference. 


Philadelphia 


More than 75 people, including members 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, attended the second annual dinner 
meeting held on January 11. Roy B. Hack- 
man, department of psychology, Temple Uni- 
versity, spoke on “After Testing, What?” 
He emphasized the fact that we were long on 
analytical techniques but short on treatment 
techniques. In considering the various treat- 
ment techniques and their values for voca- 
tional guidance, he stated that vocational 
counselors have been too long concentrating 
on the vocational adjustment rather than on 
the personality adjustment of the individual, 
which needed greater emphasis. 

Dean Harold Benjamin, of the University 
of Maryland and author of Saber-Tooth Cur- 
riculum, is the speaker for the March meet- 
ing, which is also being sponsored by School- 


men’s Week of the University of Penns 
vania. 


New York City 


Carl Gray, Director of the Governor's R 
employment Commission for the State r 
Connecticut, was the guest speaker at a diy 
ner meeting of the New York City Brang 
held January 25, at the George Washingto, 
Hotel. The members of the Branch, wh 
last time were privileged to hear from unio, 
representatives, on this occasion learned ;, 
some detail what employers as a group have 
been doing in various communities j 
Connecticut, to help both younger and olde; 
persons make the transition from unemploy 
ment to employment. The Re-employment 
Commission is not a government supported 
agency. At the request of Governor Bald 
win, Mr. Gray was asked to study the em 
ployment situation with special attention 
the plight of the unemployed older worke; 
The Commission found that two seriou 
handicaps prevented people from securing 
work—lack of training, common among 
young people; and loss of skill through us 
employment, common among older workers 
Providing training for the first group and 
brush-up courses for the second group ar 
two steps taken by the Commission to rc 
move the handicaps. Employers have beer 
generally receptive to the work of the Com 
mission. 

Robert K. Bellah, Branch Treasurer, re 
ported 217 national and local members ani 
presented a breakdown of membership. The 
Branch is in excellent financial condition 
Clare Lewis, Chairman of the Program Com: 
mittee, outlined the coming events for the 
year. Robert Hoppock, President of the 
Branch, presided at the meeting. 


Rockland County, New York 


A Rockland County “Information Pleas 
program, led by Gilbert Banker, county sv: 
perintendent of schools in the role of Clif 
ton Fadiman, delighted and instructed the 
large number of people who attended the 
meeting of the Rockland County Guidance 
and Personnel Association at the Spring 
Valley H. S., January 10. 
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The panel inclided: Leonard Miller, 

ounty vocational guidance director; Guy P. 
Rigau d, superintendent of schools in Spring 
Valley; Mrs. Frank Switz, county chairman 
of the National Youth Association; Mrs. 
Margaret Johnson of the Catholic Charities; 
Mr. Moore, Gair Carton Co., Piermont; 
Felix Festa, superintendent of schools in 

Congers; Mr. Holman of the Rockland Light 
and Power Co.; and Mr. May of the Pearl 
River National Bank. 

The questions were primarily for the pur- 
pose of determining the present and future 
possibilities concerning guidance and voca- 
tional opportunities for the graduates of 
Rockland County. It was revealed that 40 
per cent of the students in the county go to 
institutions of higher learning. Educators 
were told that employers put 90 per cent im- 
portance on the personality of the applicant 
for a job, and only 10 per cent on education. 

The changing status of Rockland County 
industries since 1910 was included in the 
discussion. Two industries which then em- 
ployed from one thousand to two thousand 
five hundred workers now employ about one 
hundred fifty workers each. Other industries, 
however, have grown rapidly. 

At the business meeting which preceded 
this discussion, Leonard Miller was named 
delegate from the county organization to the 
national convention in St. Louis, February 
21-24. Plans for visits to plants of 
portance in the county were made for three 
dates in February. Members and guests of 
members are welcome to visit the plants at 
the appointed time. 


Teachers College Branch 


The Teachers College Branch held a brief 
meeting on Wednesday evening, January 17. 
Harry D. Kitson gave some advance infor- 
mation regarding the program of the Na- 
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tional Convention in St. Louis, and the 
members of the Branch were urged to at 
tend. Preliminary plans for the Thirteenth 
Annual Vocational Guidance Follies were 
discussed, and committees organized 


Westchester, N. Y. 


At a dinner meeting held February 6, the 
Branch was addressed by Joseph V. Hanna 
of New York University, on “Work Atti 
tudes."” A period for questions and discus 
sion was scheduled to follow the address 
The secretary reports that the Branch is 
growing and has set 125 as its membership 


goal 





Pasadena Vocation Bureau 


On December 6 the City of Pasadena, 
California, celebrated a momentous event 

the twentieth year since the founding of the 
Pasadena Vocation Bureau—with an anni 
versary luncheon. This organization has 
been an active force in the propagation of 
sound and systematic vocational guidance in 
its area. Out of it have grown the Pasadena 
Employment Bureau, later taken over by the 
Pasadena office of the State Department of 
Employment; the Vocational 
Service established in Los Angeles in 1923; 
the Western Personnel Service, established 
1933. The total results of its efforts go 
far beyond the 68,298 individuals served. 
From its inception it has been a truly com- 
munity enterprise, seeking to implement the 
vocational adjustment of youths and adults 
through the coordination of community 
agencies. The pages of this magazine have 
carried frequent reference to its work, and 
we warmly congratulate Miss Winifred 
Hausam, executive director, her professional 
associates, and lay collaborators in furnish- 
ing this exemplar of coordinated community 
effort in the field of vocational guidance. 


Bureau of 
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Vocational Guidance on the Air 


HE FOLLOWING suggestions for listen- 
i pt to a vocational broadcast are given 
by Mary J. Drucker, member of NVGA 
Radio Committee, who helped plan the 
series, “Guideposts to Living,’’ broadcast 
from WLW, Cincinnati. 

Discuss the Broadcast—Get a group of 
your friends together to listen to the broad- 
cast and discuss the ideas presented. Did 
you get any suggestions for your own prob- 
lem? Why not form a club to meet weekly 
and help each other? 

Make Use of the Library—Try to get 
some of the books mentioned in the leaflet 
or on the air. Discuss them in your family 
or club. Ask your librarian to help you 
make a list of good books which might help 
you. 

Visit Agencies and Industries in Your 
Community — Find out what employment 
agencies are in your community; what the 
National Youth Administration and the 
agencies are doing; what industries have to 
offer. Take trips with your friends or alone. 
Look for opportunities to make yourselves 
useful and to create openings. Write for 
information if you cannot find places in 
your home town. 

Analyze Y ourself—Make a study of your 
assets and liabilities. Get your friends to 
help you and in turn help them to see where 
their strength and their weaknesses lie. 

Make a Plan—Try to work out a plan 
for your job hunting campaign, your future 
training, and your leisure time activities. 
Get the help of counselors, teachers, libra- 
rians, or others in the community who may 
be able to offer suggestions. 


BuFFALO, N. Y. — To supplement the 
radio programs in their guidance service, the 
Buffalo Rotary Club is publishing a series of 
24 occupational information bulletins to be 
distributed to high school principals and 
counselors in Buffalo and Western New 
York. This is in keeping with the club's de- 
sire to present to young people reliable in- 
formation concerning the vocations in which 
they are interested, and to place in the hands 


of school officers charged with gu 
sponsibilities up-to-date and factua 
tion which they need as a basis for w 
sound counsel. 


As another step in youth service, the Voc, 


tional Service Committee will provide | 
the membership of Rotary vocational! 
mation speakers who will speak on part 
vocations to groups of young people 
schools. Principals of schools and couns 
have been informed of the availabilit 
this service and of the procedure to en 
in arranging for such speakers in groups 
well as for personal interviews. Mime 
graphed copies of these radio speeches 
be obtained from the Buffalo Rotary ( 
Hotel Statler. 

Following is the schedule for the Buff 
Rotary Broadcasts, WBEN, Saturdays 
P.M. 


MANUFACTURING AND CONSTRUCTION 


March 9 Foods 

March 16 Metals 

March 23 Chemicals, Oils, and Paint 
March 30 Textiles 

April 6 Automobile 

April 13 Furniture 

April 20 Printing and Publishing 
April 27 Electrical 


NBC—Rep NetworK—"On Your Io! 


Sundays, 12:30—1:00 EST. Harry D. Kit 


son, commentator. The schedule of 
grams follows: 


February 25 Your Money's Worth (go 
ernment clerk or engineer) 


March 3 Have an Apple (farmer) 


March 10 Man at the Wheel (bus 


driver) 
March 17 Is There Room at the 7 
(older executive) 
March 24 Lady in Blue (publi 
nurse) 


March 31 Steel Man (steel worker) 


(Please turn to page 474) 
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Vocational Trends 


A SOCIOLOGIST AND A CHEMIST TAKE THE LONG VIEW 


HERE ARE THE opportunities for the 
W trure ? What vocational trends will 
develop in the next ten, twenty, or thirty 
years? Counselors advising boys and girls 
must often ask themselves these questions, 
for changes in business and industry inev- 
itably determine vocational opportunities. 
What developments may we expect by 
1970? This question was answered in the 
New York Times by a sociologist, William 
F. Ogburn of Chicago University, and a 
chemist, C. C. Furnas of Yale University. 
Dr. Ogburn predicts new discoveries in 
the food laboratories, especially in the diet 
for glands of internal secretion. The con- 
sultant dietitian will belong to a growing 
profession. He believes that the business 
possibilities of air conditioning are great, for 
it involves the construction and remodeling 
of buildings as well as insulation. Power 
will continue to hold its place in modern 
industry and by 1970 all back-breaking 
muscular labor will have been supplanted 
by power machinery. The trend in metals, 
according to Dr. Ogburn, is toward light- 
ness and resistance to rust. He believes 
welders will replace carpenters and that 
metals will have an increasing use in furni- 
ture, housing, jewelry, pipe lines, and build- 
ing decorations. There will undoubtedly be 
an increase in the use of automatic devices 
for recordings and controls. “They conceiv- 
ably may do a thousand other things which 
should produce the fear of unemployment 


in the heart of the working man every- 
where.” The field of television is likely to 
expand and the use of the 


film. 


pao pI if 


Looking into the future, Dr. Furnas sees 
the development of prefabricated houses and 
a wider use of farm products as raw 
rials for manufacture. Stalks, cobs, 
will be used to produce inexpensive plast 
paper wallboard, and synthetic fibers. Seed 
products, soy beans, and peanuts will 


plastics, and indus 


the source for lacquers, 


trial solvents. Because of new s for waste 
materials and excess agricultural product 
agricultural production will be greatly st 
ulated. Another revolution is forecas } 
the textile industry in which new fibers will 
be made from coal, air, water, and natural 


gas. Research in medicine and continued in 
vestigation of food values will protect the 
s that now 


nor the 


human body from ill 
Neither the chemist 


specifically names the vocational opportu- 


SO iologist 
nities created by these developments nor the 


result, 


shifts from old occupations that may 
but they cannot be ignored by anyone inter 
ested in a long view of vocational guidance 
Employment in the United States during 
1939 increased by 1,250,000, according to 
a digest of a report by the Secretary of 
Labor in the New York Times. A “healthy 
recovery” in business and industry was 
vealed. Shipbuilding, aircraft manufacture, 
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machine tool manufacture, and the steel 
industry showed improvement, although the 
gain in building was less marked. . . . Pros- 
pects of a war time boom were generally 
discounted by business men and economists 
during the first months of the war. How- 
ever, if the war continues for a long time 
it is conceded that there might be expansion 
in American industries. . . . Business failures 
for the year declined more than 10 per cent, 
report Dun & Bradstreet. 

Enlistment in the Army has reached a 
peace-time record and the Navy is asking 
Congress to add 25,600 more men, bringing 
the total enlisted personnel to 170,600. 


SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LABOR 


A shortage of skilled labor in certain in- 
dustries has been reported by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in Manage- 
ment Record. The labor supply has dropped 
in the metal working industries because 
training requires time. The textile indus- 
tries have a shortage of loom fixers and 
weavers; the cabinetmaking trade has a 
shortage of wood-working draftsmen and 
cabinetmakers. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has also made an investigation 
of the skilled labor shortage, reports that it is 
due to a decline in apprenticeship training. 

The cooperatives report that 1939 was a 
record-breaking year. According to E. R. 
Bowen, general secretary of the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., membership is now 
more than 2,000,000 and sales for the year 
totaled $600,000,000. The expanding ac- 
tivities included the opening of an oil re- 
finery, two feed mills, a flour mill, a coffee 
roastery, and four commercial fertilizer fac- 
tories. The rapid growth in urban retail 
stores has caused a serious personnel prob- 
lem, for there has been a shortage of man- 
agers trained in cooperatives. A program to 
train managers has been launched in New 
York City, financed by a grant from the 
Good Will Fund, founded by the late Ed- 
ward Filene 

Although only one state has definite leg- 
islation citing marriage of women teachers 
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as cause for dismissal, 18 states last yea, ;. 
troduced bills to limit the employment ¢; 
married women in schools and other py 
service. Two states and the Distric , 
Columbia give specific legal prote ra 
against dismissal because of marriage 
New York City reports that more men are 
applying for teaching jobs than in the lie 
20 years. During 1938-39, 110 wome 
teachers and 295 men were added to +. 
staff. The man-woman ratio has been foun; 
to fluctuate with economic conditions. Whe. 
jobs in business and industry are scarce, ; 
young men turn to the schools for jobs 

The beauty industry now ranks sixt 
the United States. It did business in 19: 
totalling $200,000,000, according to the re 
port of the secretary of the American ( 
meticians National Association. 

The opportunities for able women in s 
cial work are described in an article in The 
Independent Woman. The author declare 
that schools of social work have no dif 
culty placing students with good records and 
she believes that the demand will continu 
for some time. There is, however, a prefer 
ence for younger workers. 


AMA’s Personnel Conference 


How man and management can cooperate 
in solving the human problems of business 
and industry was the theme of discussion at 
the mid-winter Personnel Conference of the 
American Management Association held 2 
the Palmer House, Chicago, February 14-1! 
During the eleven sessions these topics were 
considered: ways of getting management and 
employees to cooperate in solving common 
problems; training men quickly for skilled 
jobs, to meet current pressing production de- 
mands; supplementing Social Security 
through company pension plans; using psy- 
chology in the selection and promotion of 
employees; and the instruction of super: 
visors. The conference was attended by more 
than 1,000 executives, representing mort 


than 3,000 industries. 
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Conference on Guidance and Student 
Personnel Work 


HREE-HUNDRED and sixty-nine coun- 

selors, teachers, and administrators reg- 
istered for the Fourth Annual Conference 
on Guidance and Student Personnel Work 
held at Evanston, Illinois, on Saturday, Janu- 
sry 20. The all-day session was held at the 
National College of Education. 

As a departure from the practice of pre- 
vious conferences of the School of Education 
of Northwestern University, this conference 
had the official cooperation of the Chicago 
Guidance and Personnel Association repre- 
sented by Sidney E. Tarbox, Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago, and Clarence W. Failor, 
Director of the Vocational Guidance and 
Placement Service, Proviso Township High 
School. 

The address at the first general session 
was given by Howard A. Lane, Associate 
Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who substituted for Ernest O. Melby, 
Dean of the School of Education. Follow- 
ing the address those in attendance were di- 
vided into a number of small discussion 
groups to consider the problems presented 
by Dr. Lane. 

One hundred members and friends at- 
tended the luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Guidance and Personnel Association at the 
Orrington Hote! at which six Chicago and 
suburban senior high school students held a 
round table discussion on the topic: “What's 
All This Talk About Guidance?” Planned 
and staged by Lester Schloerb, Director of 
the Occupational Research Division of the 
Chicago schools, the able and informative 
discussion held the close attention of the 
audience. Penetrating comments and _perti- 
nent conclusions were presented by these 
young people to show how they and their 
classmates feel about the need of secondary 
school students for guidance and their at- 

| titudes toward the efforts of their teachers 


and counselors to aid them in educational 
and vocational adjustment. The concensus 
was that seriously as youth do need guidance 
services, those now available are far from 
adequate. A lack of confidence in the ad 
vice of most classroom teachers was voiced 

Announcements were made relative to the 
series of research studies which the Chicago 
Branch inaugurated recently after the in- 
spiration imparted by President Cunliffe. 
It was indicated that the Association has 
taken steps to fulfill a more vital function 
by rendering leadership and offering creative 
service to those concerned with guidance in 
the metropolitan area. A majority 
members have, on the basis of their 
been divided into seven research groups for 
study of the following areas: 


tf the 


} 


1. Nature and extent of the educationa 
resources of Chicagoland 


2. Minimal standards for guidance pro 
grams and counselors 

3. Recommended guidance techniques 
and sources of occupational informa 
tion. 


4. Recommended standards of and de 


vices for individual analysis 

5. Nature and extent of the specialists 
and special agencies of Chicagoland 

6. Standards and terminology used by 
industry in recruiting employees 

7. Analyses of the possibilities of in 
formal and group guidance techniques 


The Midwest Guidance Association also 
held a luncheon which was addressed by 
S. A. Hamrin of Northwestern University, 
who spoke on “Making Guidance More 
Effective in Our Schools.” 

The afternoon general session was opened 
by an address by William H. Johnson, Su- 
perintendent of the Chicago schools, entitled 
“A Large City Faces Its Guidance Prob 
lems,” after which fourteen sectional meet 
ings, designed to appeal to those interested 
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in the various levels and functions of gui 
dance, were held. At these sectional meet 
ings the following persons from Northwest- 
ern University and the Chicago area par- 
ticipated: Elementary Teachers, E. T. Mc- 
Swain and Hazel Weakley; High School 
Teachers, S. A. Hamrin and Theodore Rice; 
Homeroom Teachers, C. E. Erickson and 
Marie Chrisler; High School Counselors, 
F. C. Rosecrance and Lillian Reinking; 
Deans of Women and Girls, Mrs. Carl 
Pfanstiehl and Ruth McCarn; Administra- 
tors, |. M. Hughes and Alice Winter; Col- 
lege Counselors, William Nims and John 
Treacy; Problems of Placement, Robert E. 
Day and E. J. Kunst; Guidance through 
Community Agencies, Whit Brogan and 
Elma Olson; Guidance through Activities, 
Pauline Wyman and Harland Lanning; Gui- 
dance of Out-of-School Youth, Everett Ed- 
mondson and Russell A. Beam; Tests as 
Guidance Aids, Harold D. Richardson and 
Louis W. Webb; Problems of Selecting and 
Organizing Guidance Materials, Frank S. 
Endicott and Chloris Shade; Admissions and 
Registration in College, E. L. Clark and 
William O. Burger. 

The conference closed with an informal 
reception. 

An outstanding feature of the conference 
was a display of selected guidance materials 
gathered and arranged by Sidney E. Tarbox. 
The traditional procedure of arranging ma- 
terials according to publishers was discarded 
in favor of grouping the books, periodicals, 
and other pubiications under the following 
headings: Principles and Organization, 
Methods and Techniques, Tests and Records, 
Vocational Adjustment and Placement, Oc- 
cupational Information, Personality and 
Mental Hygiene, Educational Adjustment, 
and Recreation and Leisure Activities. 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


The White House Conference 


“Most people work for a living. They 
look to the school to give them a foundation 
—first, for economic independence and sec- 
ond, for adjusting to occupational condi- 


tions,’ points out the report on 
through the School,” one of ¢ 
presented at the White House Conti 
Children in a Democracy, held in ' 
ton, January 18-20. The repo 
mended continuing school services { 
with the schools cooperating close}; 
U. S. Employment Services in 
fit young people into jobs. Thé 
function, according to the report, s! 
to unif’ the various cooperating 
offeriny social services to the child 
reports dealt with the economic | 
of America’s children, economi 
education, racial and ethnic mino 
cial services for children, health an 
care for children, child labor and 
ployment, child development thr 
and recreation, religion and child: 
democracy, and library services fo: 
and young people. 

Follow-up work of the conferenc 
a proposed National Citizen’s Com: 
composed of representatives of the 
states and cities, covering labor, agri 
industry, religion, the professions, and 
interests. This committee will integrat 
isting state and national agencies w 
recommended ten-year program of 
ference and will probably hold annual 
or district conferences to check on th 
ress made. 


Kiwanis Has a Birthday 

An event of interest to the vocational! 
dance constituency was the celebratior 
January 22, of the twenty-fifth annivers 
of Kiwanis International. This was ! 
Detroit in commemoration of the 
the Detroit Club was the first one to rece 
charter, January 21, 1915. 

In this quarter-century Kiwanis has 


to 2,000 clubs. Since each club is composec 


of two representatives from every bu 


professional, and agricultural classification 


in the community, it constitutes a store 


of wide occupational interests; and in keep 
ing with the slogan “We Build,” the orga0 
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vn soon saw a possible field of service in 
ypporting vocational guidance enterprises 
It ganized a Vocational Guidance Commit- 
hich is paralleled by local committees 
h through the years have given power- 
support to professional vocational coun- 
«s Kiwanians visit schools, on invitation, 
d give talks on their occupations; hold 
sonal interviews with youth about occu 
| problems ; furnish employment and 
opportunities; award scholarships; 
hase books on occupations for local li 
ries. The publications on lay support of 
ational guidance sponsored by the Inter- 
tional Committee, constitute an impres- 
record of accomplishment. 
OccUPATIONS and the National Voca- 
Guidance Association extend hearty 
eetings to Kiwanis International on having 
ed this 25th milestone, and wish them 
many more years of service on behalf of vo- 
guidance. 


Instruction with Exploratory Value 
Eleven laboratory courses conducted by the 
st-known scientific institutions and univer- 
ties in New York City were offered junior 
and senior high school science students by 
the American Institute of the City of New 
York in its Workship Courses. From Octo 
er through December, selected science stu- 
who are members of the American 
Science and Engineering Clubs 
their free time after school and on 
iturdays attending sessions in such subjects 
is photography, mineralogy, and physics. 
Students interested in zoology study Com- 
parative Zoology of Vertebrates at the Staten 
Island Zoo and radio enthusiasts learn radio 
techniques at the R.C.A. Institute. Through 
the Workshop Courses selected high school 
students come into personal contact with the 
city’s leading scientists and laboratory tech- 
nicians. 


J.V.C. Training Program 
The Jewish Vocational Service in Chicago 
has developed a procedure for evaluating 
staff members on a semi-annual basis. The 


evaluations have significance for salary in- 


creases, promotions, and transfers, and are 
also vitally important in developing training 
After administering 


evaluations it was found that ]V¢ 


programs. two sets ol! 
counsel 


ors were generally rated low in occupational 


information. A broad in-service training 
program of occupational research was under 
taken. The 
JVC staff members, 
tives 
NYA, private 

The same course in slightly a 
iduate School of Nort 


next summer 


course has been attended 


and also by represent 
sublic em 


from ployment seri 


her or 
otne re 


agencies, and 


tered form 


be offered by the Gt 
western University 
} 


Although the material contain 


courses may be published at a 
copies of the lectures may now 
through the Jewish Vocational Set 
North Wells Street, Chicago, 
for individual copies and fift 
series. 

Ss s - 


News Briefs 
FORESTRY—Careers in Forestry have been 


featured in Happy Days, the Nat 
Weekly newspaper for the Civilian Conserva 
I 


ona! 


tion Corps. A recent number describes the 


various types of forests 


work in private 
owned by lumbering companies, publi 


( ompanic¢ S, 


sery 


ice corporations, mining and 


owners of private estates. In the lumber 


know how to 


business the forester must 
estimate standing timber, plan for future 
growth, lay out railroads and logging roads, 
participate in actual lumbering and milling 


operations. Railroads must maintain their 
own forests for a future source of track ties 
There is opportunity for specialists in wood 
the wood for 


utilization, due to use of 


plastics and artificial silk. Others trained in 
forestry may specialize in waste utilization 
and the use of inferior woods instead of the 
better grades 

7 ” . 


Trade papers may often give the 
which leads to a job. How alert. young ap- 
plicants may turn to advantage information 


journals appeared in 


clue 


gleaned from trade 
Youth Today (October) 
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ROCHESTER YOUTH—The report of the 
Youth Commission of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
YMCA is a general survey made by laymen. 
It covers the city’s population between the 
ages of 16 and 25 inclusive. The survey 
includes youth’s education, youth at work, 
youth at play, youth in the home, youth in 
action. Based on studies previously made, 
it also includes recent research. At the 
close of the report the city’s present pro- 
gram for youth is evaluated. It is suggested 
that more facilities in mental hygiene be 
available to youth and that there be better 
cooperation among the character-building 
agencies in providing a recreational program. 

s . * 

WRAPPING TEsts—To determine the 
value of tests in selecting packers and wrap- 
pers for the Christmas season the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors made an investi- 
gation in cooperation with a large New 
York City department store. The report of 
the study showed that experience rather than 
selection was the determining factor in com- 
petence, and that on the basis of results, 
there was apparently no justification for the 
use of the three tests in the selection of 
packers and wrappers. 


OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS — Brief descrip- 
tions of the training, qualifications, oppor- 
tunities, and wages in various occupations 
are presented in “Occupational News for 
Unemployed Youth and Adults.” The 
November issue includes the lawyer, sign 
painter, operator of interstate buses, taxicab 
operator. These mimeographed booklets are 
published by the Adult Guidance Service, 
Hartford, Conn., in cooperation with the 
Hartford and State Departments of Educa- 
tion, and are a WPA project. 


REPRINTS—The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
announces a series of pamphlets, reprints of 
vocational articles now appearing in their 
magazine, Independent Woman. The sub- 
jects include executive housekeeping, social 
work, and statistical work. Others will in- 


clude office management, penology, and 

cupational therapy. In each occupation th. 
pamphlet presents facts as to educatiog 
training and experience requirements, s a 
of opportunity, new developments, 3» 
limitations, and advantages and disadyap 
tages. Single reprints are fifteen cents. te 
for $1.25. Address: The National Fede; 


Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York 


CuiLtD LaBor Day—The last week-eng 
in January was observed as Child Labo; 
Day. The National Child Labor Committe. 
suggested programs and activities to scho 
church groups, women’s clubs, and 
organizations wishing to observe the day 


TREND—Masculine interest in vocation 
home economics in the Delaware 
schools is increasing at such a rate that t 
enrollment of boys in these courses maj 
equal that of the girls in a few years, accord 
ing to Emily King, home economics super 
visor for Delaware. 


PLACEMENT RECORD — The five 
teachers colleges in Illinois report that more 
than 75 per cent of their graduates of 
year were placed through the college pla 
ment bureaus. An additional 10 per cent 
found teaching jobs through private age: 
cies. The placement bureaus of the teachers 
colleges, founded soon after the World Wa: 
cooperate with school officials in placing the 
graduates. Active files are also kept 
alumni, who are recommended to position: 
demanding years of training and specific « 
perience. 


At the University of Mississippi, a com 
mittee polled all the students in the effort 
to discover which of 35 topics would be 
most valuable to discuss in a conference on 
“Religion and Life.” The topic that re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes was 
“Choice of a Career.” 
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In the Colleges 








ae 


Housinc—More than 200 colleges and 
universities ace now Offering courses in pub- 
lic housing. Among the colleges giving 
these courses are the University of Califor- 
nia, Harvard, Dartmouth, New York Uni- 
versity, the University of Maryland, and 
Xavier The courses were created because 
of a student demand for knowledge of the 
general housing problem and the manage- 
ment of the new public projects. The 
United States Housing Authority has estab- 
lished a special service to serve as liaison 
with the colleges, under the direction of 
William H. Cary, Jr., formerly assistant 


dean of Harvard. 


SuRGERY—Plans to train 500 new Amer- 
ican surgeons yearly to give the man of 
average income highly skilled surgery have 
been announced by the American College of 
Surgeons. Three hundred eighty-one hospi- 
tals, including five in Canada, have been 
approved for the special three-year training 
in surgery. The men thus trained will be 
distributed in rural areas and not concen- 


trated in cities. 


ParT-TIME WorK—Connecticut College 
for Women has placed definite restrictions 
on the amount of work a student may under- 
take in order to safeguard both health and 
scholarship. More than 25 per cent of the 
students are helping themselves through 
college. When possible the work is related 
to the major or the vocation the girl hopes 
to follow after graduation. A major in 
mathematics and accounting, for example, 
is assisting the manager of the College Inn 
in computing costs. 


FLYING StruDENTs—More than four hun- 
dred colleges have signed air-training con- 
tracts with the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
in connection with the program for training 
10,000 student pilots. Nearly 20,000 stu- 
dents applied for training. Some were 
eliminated by rigid physical examinations. 
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In general, freshmen were discouraged from 
enrolling. To investigate standards for selec 
tion and training the National Research 
Council has appointed a committee of eigh 
teen persons, experts in psychology, medi 
cine, physiology, education, instrument de 
sign, airplane construction, and practical 
piloting. 


DREXEL PLACEMENTS—Eighty-three per 
cent of the members of the June, 1939, 
graduating class of Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology were permanently employed by O 
tober 1, 1939, according to a survey made 
by the Placement Bureau of the college 
This is exactly 10 per cent higher than the 
placement of the graduates of 1938 by Ox 
tober 1, 1938. The greatest gain in employ 
ment as compared with last year is recorded 
in the School of Engineering, where 82 per 
cent of the 1939 graduates are placed, as 
compared to 61 per cent placement of 1938 
graduates by October 1, 1938 

The unusually large percentage of men 
and women who have found employment in 
the three months between graduation and 
the time of the survey is generally credited 
to the system of Co-operative Education that 
is a feature at Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology. 

Under this plan a student spends alter 
nate periods in classrooms and laboratories 
and “out in industry” where he or she puts 
into practice the theories learned in the 
classroom. Not only does the student acquire 
practical training, for which he is paid at 
the prevalent rate of pay, but contacts are 
made which, in many cases, result in perma- 
nent employment after graduation. 


COUNSELING AT FORDHAM—In the en- 
deavor to render better service to individual 
students, Fordham University, New York 
City, has established a counseling board con 
sisting of the Reverend Lawrence A. Walsh, 
dean of the College; the Reverend Thomas 
C. Hughes, dean of freshmen; the Reverend 
Thomas H. Moore, student counselor; and 
Dwight Bracken, director of placement. The 
action was based on the recognition that 
“one of the questions of highest importance 
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to every college student is the wise choice hours a week on a paid job, th 
of a vocation.” Emphasis is placed upon attend lectures on vocations and th 
religious considerations involved in deter- tunities offered by the Antioch coo; 
mining the choice plan. In the second semester ea 
will be asked to write a paper defi; 
BRYN Mawr LeaGuE—One of the popu- vocational aptitudes and his present 
: : present 
lar new courses for maids and porters at the tional goals. The work program 
college is the study of the history and prob- ministered by a member of the 
lems of the Negro. The League, a social department, assisted by two student 
service organization, provides a large staff jators For the jobs, which are | 


of student teachers who give courses in pub- work,” the students get a f 
lic speaking, English, biology, modern lan- cents an hour for their services. ( 
eS, ‘yp ing, es pean The amg authorities believe this work p 
; adjusted each year to mee > de- . 

um 15 adjusted cach year tO meet the Ce better preparation for the coope: 


: 
lands of Clé mbers. Students v “= : 
mands of class members udents volunteer program than a freshman ye 


for the work, welcoming the opportunity for entirely to classroom lectures 
practice teaching. The college cooperates by 

providing books and other study materials. Ap cnssests Daw Givers A 
cational Advisory Service for W 
announced by Alabama College, M 
Alabama. The director is Roch 
Gachet. Believed to be the first 
vocational advisory service for wor 
deep South, it will bring togethe 
and the trained woman worker, 


PRE-MED TRAINING—Tufts College is re- 
pre-medical curriculum to provide 
better professional preparation and also a 
wider latitude for cultural development. In 
the future these students will be advised by 
ix men, three from the department of 
chemistry and three from the biology depatt- 
ment. They will also be prepared to take 
their medical aptitude tests in their third 


vising its 


unemployment 

COLLEGE AIR CoursES—The War whee 
partment announces that 400 new 
cadets between the ages of 20 and 
be selected to start training in | 
March, and April. Ninety of the 
dent pilots who completed bas 
flying courses last year will be 
50 hours advanced training at gov 
expense. For this advanced training 
Civil Aeronautics Authority will pay 
school operators $750 per student, and 
per student to each institution offering t 


year pointm 

SERVICE CoursEsS—Young men wishing 
to prepare for positions in the Fire or Police 
Departments of New York City may take 
courses at City College or New York Uni- 
versity. The curriculum for the first year 
includes English, mathematics, science, so- 
cial studies, and hygiene. The second year 
candidates for the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments will work in separate sections, receiv- 


ing basic technical knowledge preparing 
These advanced ground school work. Ad 


training will be given in the following « to ente 
stitutions: Purdue University, University 0! ing,” 
Alabama, University of Minnesota, Univer his pre 
sity of Washington, Massachusetts Institut Society 
of Technology, Texas A. and M. Colles recent 
INITIATION —One hundred forty-four Pomona Junior College, Georgia Scho trainin 
freshmen at Antioch College are busy typing, Technology, New York University, Univer of the 
filing, or wielding a shovel as part of the sity of Michigan, North Carolina State ‘ gradu: 
new required vocational orientation course. lege (Raleigh), University of Kansas, a! respor 
Besides the laboratory requirement of eight San José State College. with i 


them for their respective services. 
courses do not duplicate the training pro- 
vided in the Police Academy and Fire Col- 
lege, to which successful candidates are as- 
signed at the beginning of their service. 











loURNALISM — The recently established 
National Council on Professional Education 
for Journalism is making a survey of jour- 
slicm schools to raise standards and to de- 


Sidi 


5 a sound program for education for 


) 
Cit 


Mm 


rnailsii. 


New DeGrEE—The University of Colo- 
,do is offering a new graduate degree, M.S. 
Public Administration. The course is de- 
siened to train future city managers and 


ature administrators in various phases of 
leral, state, and local government opera- 





EMPLOYMENT Recorp—Tusculum Col- 
ge, Greenville, Tennessee, reports that 98 
per cent of its alumni are employed. Presi- 
dJent Charles Anderson attributes this record 
to the application of practical psychology in 
the college program which stresses social 
adjustment and the development of emo- 
tional balance among the students. 


INNOVATION—Cornell University reports 
t is strengthening the bond of international 
relationships with what is believed to be 
an innovation in university circles—the ap- 
pointment of a full-time counselor for 


foreign students. 


Jos INcREASE—The Placement Bureau, 
Cornell University, predicts an increase in 
employment opportunities for the 1940 
graduates. Many of the engineering stu- 
lents received offers of employment weeks 
before their graduation in February. There 
has also been an increase in the number of 

lls for alumni. 


TRAINING— ‘Colleges merely prepare men 
to enter training in the practice of engineer- 
ing,” said Alexander Graham Christie in 
his presidential address before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at their 
recent Philadelphia meeting. “Specialized 
training in engineering subjects beyond that 
of the four-year course is needed by college 
graduates under present-day conditions. The 
responsibility for such training rests squarely 
with industry. While several plans for such 
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training already exist, the problem in gen 
eral has not been satisfactorily solved and 
much remains to be done. ... The colleges 


are doing a creditable job. It is industry's 
responsibility to complete the postgraduate 
training of our young mechanical engineers 


in better manner than heretofore 


Topay’s STUDENTS—Today’s college stu 


dents are different from those of a decade 


ago. A greater number of today’s students 
in mind and 


start out with a definite caree 
plan their courses with a definite objective. 
They are much more job-minded. They are 
more serious, they read more books and 
periodicals, show greater interest in national 
affairs. Twenty-two per cent of the girls 
and 30 per cent of the boys hoped to find 
student employment. These findings are 
reported in a survey of 18,000 prospecti' 
college students in New York City and 
Chicago 


Flight Scholarships 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority has an 
nounced plans by which several thousand 
non-college citizens may take ground courses 
in flying. Seven hundred of these will be 
awarded flight scholarships entitling them to 
35 to 50 hours of flight training. Ground 
courses will be given at evening college 


extension classes, technical high schools, or 


‘ 


trade schools. Flying instruction will be 
given by accredited flight instructors. The 
courses will be sponsored locally by cham 
bers of commerce, educational institutions, 
civic and aviation organizations. The courses 
are open to anyone between the ages of 18 
and 25. Ten per cent of the enrollees may 
be women. The ground courses include six 
hours of instruction weekly for 12 weeks 
and cost $10. The flying course costs about 
$30. Ten students in each of 70 communi- 
ties scattered throughout the United States 
will be awarded the flying scholarships on a 
competitive basis as the result of examina 
tion at the end of the flying course 
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Events in Washington 








Federal Security Agency 
U. S. PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


Communicable Diseases—Dependable in- 
formation on forty infectious diseases is 
presented in a booklet intended for students 
in high schools and junior colleges. Essen- 
tial facts are given on such diseases as 
chicken pox, common cold, diphtheria, food 
infections and food poisonings, measles, 
gonorrhoea, infantile paralysis, influenza, 
mumps, septic sore throat, and whooping 
cough. The booklet of 124 pages contains 
a glossary of medical terms and suggestions 
for teachers. It may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 25 cents. 


Sex Information—‘High Schools and Sex 
Education,” a manual designed primarily to 
aid teachers in meeting the problems of sex 
education in secondary schools, has just been 
released by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, and Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the Service, have both con- 
tributed to the foreword of the manual. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Job Conferences—To stimulate employ- 
ment of youth in private industry the NYA 
is sponsoring conferences with local commu- 
nity leaders throughout the country. Em- 
ployers, business men, labor leaders, educa- 
tors, clergymen, city officials, employment 
and personnel managers, and local relief 
officers will unite in a discussion of job op- 
portunities and training for youth. 


Racket—The public is warned against 
magazine sales persons who claim to be 
competing in a NYA scholarship contest 
through the sale of magazine subscriptions. 
NYA officials announce that they are spon- 
soring no sales contest of any kind. 


Employment Services —One hundn 
forty-seven cities in forty-one states offere: 
young people employment services throyos 
the NYA, as of November 1, 193 
thirty-two of the cities the State Em; 
ment Services have assumed all or par 
the financial responsibility. State Emp 
ment Services have set up Junior Emp 
ment Divisions in fifty-two additional citic 
following NYA procedure but using ¢ 
own funds. 


Projects for Girls—Approximately | 
000 young women between the ages of 
and 24 are employed on NYA work p; 
ects. They work about one-third time ap; 
after hours take courses and seek jobs 
private industry. They work as 
clerks, and business machine operators 
various branches of homemaking, as 
ants in recreation centers and in nursen 
schools, in hospitals and libraries. In rur 
areas about 11,000 have been assigned 
resident projects where the girls do 
own maintenance work, earning enough 
pay their living expenses and a small an 
of cash for their own use. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Modern Plumber—The handy 
plumber with only a few months’ experien 
in the trade is disappearing, according to 
study made by the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion. A modern, efficient plumber 
have an elementary knowledge of bacter 
ogy, chemistry, physics, and mathematics 
they apply to his trade. He must kno» 
something about materials, care of tools a 
equipment, accident prevention, etc. T 
need for securing teachers who are ‘trac 
trained” to imstruct the apprentices 
stressed in the study. The study also ou 
lines the five-year apprenticeship law wh 
provides at least 720 hours of instruction 
for the apprentice and specifies that 
are to be supervised by local boards of ecu 
cation. Findings of the study may be 0 
tained in the bulletin, “Related Instruction 
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‘or Plumber Apprentices,” Superintendent 
¢ Documents, U. S. Printing Office, Wash 
acton, D. C. Fifteen cents. 


cery Man—Thousands of failures in 


GT 


e grocery business may be attributed to the 


lack of training and incompetency of stor¢ 
ion study of the retail business 
There is ‘a need for trained workers, and 
under the George-Deen Act such workers 
may secure training in part-time and evening 
lasses. Classes in any phase of retailing may 
be formed by local public schools in cooper 


grocery 


ition with state boards for vocational educa 
yn which administer and federal 

ids for this type of training. Factors con 
ributing to success in retailing mentioned in 
the survey-include methods of showing per 
sonal interest in customers, salesmanship, 
window displays, merchandising, and adver- 


state 


tising 
ing 


T eachers—There are approximately 1,073, 
00 teachers in all types of schools, both 
private and public, from kindergarten 
through college, in the United States. Of 
these about 266,000 are men. From 1930 to 
1936 the proportion of men teachers in- 
creased from 16.6 per cent to 20.6 per cent 
During this period the number of teaching 
positions increased 1.5 per cent, while the 
number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance increased 4.9 per cent. Since 1900 the 
number of teachers throughout the nation 
has practically doubled. Minimum 
requirements for teaching certification are 
constantly rising, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. Today the average ele- 
mentary school teacher has had a minimum 
preparation of two years’ college work; the 
junior high school teacher, nearly four years; 
and the senior high school teacher has 
usually completed four years’ college train- 
ing. Half of the cities with populations of 
500,000 or more in 1932 required elemen- 
tary school teachers to have a four-year col- 
lege education. High school teachers in one- 
third of these cities were required to have 
completed five years of college work. 
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Department of Labor 
WOMEN’S BUREAI 
H ut The 

| eo! 
all empioyees 
medicine plants was $2 


W ag 


earnings for 


@S ald 


2 ss 
toilet preparations, $18.35, according to 
survey of 


200 plants recet 
completed by the Women's 


Bure iu 


higher 


more than 


men's wages were consistently than 


nr 


the women’s because in these industries m« 
do highly skilled work and the women 
engaged in finishing operations, such as fi 
1! s 


ing containers, packaging and label 
of which is unskilled work 


CHILDREN’S BuRI 


) 
Hazardous Occupation 
of findings and « 


considered hazardous 


a series rders 
oc’ Ipations 
employment of minors between 1: 

years of age under the child-labor isions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1° 

the Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor has de 
river 


ror 


38 


lared the 
ind 


occupations of motor-vehicle i 


helper to be particularly hazardous the 


employment of minors of 


' 
Cnes¢ 


The pro edure governing dete 


ages 
rminations 
of hazardous occupations was announced 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Nov 

ber 4, 1938, in Regulation No. 5. Thi 


cedure calls for an investigati 


hazardous nature of the o 


cerned and publi hearings at 


ested parties may be given op 


roposed find 


be heard with respect to the proj 


ing and order 
lo is oO l 
pations of minors was issued by the Chil 


had the 


The first order relating to hazar« 


dren’s Bureau in May, 1939, and 
effect of prohibiting the shipment or deliv 
ery for shipment in interstate commerce ol! 
explosives or articles containing explosiv 
components manufactured in any plant in or 
about which any minor under 18 years of 
age was employed by an employer within 
the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The order became effective July 1. 
1939. ies 
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Order No. 2, relating to motor-vehicle 
drivers and helpers, became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. For the purpose of this order 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau has is- 


sued the following definitions: 


(1) The term “motor vehicle’’ shall 
mean any automobile, truck, truck-tractor, 
trailer, semi-trailer, motorcycle, or similar 
vehicle propelled or drawn by mechanical 
power and designed for use as a means 
of transportation but shall not include 
any vehicle operated exclusively on rails. 


(2) The term “driver” shall mean any 
individual who, in the course of his em- 
ployment, drives a motor vehicle at any 
time. 

(3) The term “helper” shall mean 
any individual, other than a driver, whose 
work in connection with the transporta- 
tion or delivery of goods includes riding 
on a motor vehicle. 


Child Welfare—The Children’s Bureau 
has just issued a new bulletin entitled “‘Child 
Welfare Legislation, 1938,” summarizing 
laws passed by 15 states and Puerto Rico in 
the fields of child welfare, child health, 
and child labor. Although no major state 
child-labor legislation was enacted in 1938, 
some important legislation relating to legal 
standards affecting the employment of 
minors was passed. 

Three states—Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia—adopted laws authorizing 
systems of voluntary apprenticeship under 
state supervision. Two states—Kentucky 
and Louisiana—adopted laws providing for 
the establishment of minimum wages for 
female or minor workers or both, and Mas- 
sachusetts strengthened its law on this sub- 
ject. 

New York widened the coverage of the 
state legal standards relating to compulsory- 
school attendance and employment of chil- 
dren in street trades, giving certain local 
boards of education power to extend the 
street-trades law to their district and to re- 
quire unemployed minors to attend school. 


Industrial Division—Elizabeth S. | 
has been appointed Assistant Di: 
Charge of Research in the Industria 
sion. This Division is concerned with research 
and advisory service in subjects pertaining t 
employment of children and young pe 
as well as with child labor administration 
The work has been extended since the ( 
dren’s Bureau was given administration 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair Lab 
Standards Act. 


Department of Agriculture 


Wildlife—Colleges and universities ar 
now beginning to adjust their curricula 
cover the field of training in wildlife man 
agement. In the field of research, worker 
are needed who are trained in the distriby 
tion and taxonomy of birds, mammals and 
other vertebrates, and in the control of wild 
life diseases and parasites. In graduate work 
there is opportunity for specialization in 
wildlife management, including game and 
fur—animal production, control of wildlife 
diseases, fish culture, and educational work 
in the relationship of wildlife to agriculture 
forestry, and other land uses. Ten colleges 
and universities now offer a full four-year 
wildlife course, leading to a degree. A 
dozen other institutions offer partial courses 
Graduate training may be obtained in fift 
colleges and universities. (For these | 
colleges and the courses offered, see W 
Research and Management Leaflet BS-98 
issued by the Bureau of Biological Survey 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Federal Works Agency 
PuBLic WorKS ADMINISTRATION 


Medical Projects—PWA has not only in 
creased the nation’s hospital capacity, but it 
has also made allotments for the construc 
tion of medical and dental schools. Medica 
buildings, clinics, dispensaries, and researc 
centers have been built in many colleges 
and universities, including the Universities 
of Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas 
Louisville, and Maryland. 
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Program—The 1938 non-federal construc- 
tion program was reported two-thirds com- 
sleted in November, 193. The balance of 
the program, which will be practically com- 
oleted by June 30, 1940, includes such proj- 
ects as the Chicago subway, Boston water- 
works, Mobile vehicular tunnel, Pennsyl- 
vania super-highway, Connecticut highways 
and bridges, Maryland bridges, and New 


York City's circumferential highway. 


Waterworks—New or improved water 
supply systems constructed by the Public 
Works Administration are serving nearly 25 
million people. The estimated cost is nearly 
{0 million dollars. By the time all water- 
works projects have been completed it is 
believed they will have provided 124,037,- 
500 man-hours of labor at construction sites. 
This total of man-hours of labor on the site 
will have provided an additional 310,093,- 
750 man-hours of labor in forests, mines, 
mills, and factories in production of mate- 
rials and in transporting them to construction 
sites. These figures do not include the labor 
of engineers, architects, draftsmen, and other 
employees working on WPA projects in pri 
vate offices. 


Work Projects ADMINISTRATION 


Wages—Wage schedules have been sim- 
plified. Instead of 4,000 different wage 
rates there are now only sixty, which include 
five wage classifications, in four classes of 
counties, in three wage regions. The coun- 
ties are classified according to the popula- 
tion of the largest city. New wage schedules 
required by law have been in effect since 
September 1, 1939. To comply with the 
provision that regional variations in WPA 
wages should not be greater than was justi- 
fied by regional differences in the cost of 
living, the national average wage was in- 
creased approximately $2.50 a month— 
making possible the required increases in 
the South without any sharp decrease in the 
North and West. 


Question Box 
(Continued from page 438) 


pations for which they are admirably suited 


but to which they do not turn? 
ANSWER: First, by pointing out the im 
mediate employment opportunities as op 
posed to scarcity in other fields. Second, by 
long-range cultivation of a favorable ; 


toward the honorable character of labor, 


personal service included. This involves the 


education of community opinion, including 

that of parents as well as children 
OccuPATIONS published an article in the 

February issue that deals with this question 


(See page 343.) 


QUESTION: How can the school records 
of drop outs and graduates be made avail- 
able for placement counseling in a large city 
system where the placement service is not 
under the auspices of the board of educa 
tion ? 

ANSWER: First, by common agreement 
among school authorities and the placement 
service as to essential data for exchange and 
then by the establishment of a systematic 
method of abstracting and transferring this 
data. Some schools in New York City, for 
example, enclose all essential records in a 
sealed envelope which is sent with the child 
at the time he visits the placement office 


QUESTION: What basic training is essen 
tial to counseling ? 

ANSWER: The Committee on Counseling 
hopes to formulate a statement which may 
ultimately lead to a national standard of 
certification for counselors. This was one of 
the chief concerns of the Committee at the 
February convention. 


QUESTION: Should only problem cases 
receive attention in a public school counsel 
ing program with limited personnel ? 

ANSWER: No. The democratic implica 
tions of public education demand that its 
services be available to all. Within physical! 
limitations, as a minimum, at least all 
seekers should receive impartial counseling 
service. 
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Whither Vocational Guidance? 


A SURVEY OF SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


cants for air hostess dramatically ac- ment and guidance to discover their abiliti 


, WAITING list of one thousand appli- senior high schools need rather encourage 
and interests in broader fields and then : 


cents the over concentration of interest in 
certain vocational lines today. The real need narrow their choices. 
For the execution of a comprehensive ¢ 


for educational and vocational guidance for 
dance program adequate techniques hav 


the modern boy and girl is presented in a 
thoughtful article by Vernon Jones in The been developed—standardized tests, interes 
Educational Record.* Several factors now and attitude questionnaires, ratings of per 


operating make guidance-in the school in- sonality and character traits. Trial per 


creasingly necessary. In spite of a falling in which the pupil may have a taste of s! 
birth rate there is an increase in the per- or other experience have proved effective is Amer 
determining abilities. Another  valuabk mend 
are in school counseling aid is the growing body of ir educa 
There is an increase also in the number formational occupation giving requirement adopt 
of subjects offered, and curricular guidance opportunities, and rewards. D. Yi 
has thus become necessary to help the pupils Granting the need for counseling and direct 
choose courses suited to their interests and the availability of techniques, the in In 
capacities. “It has developed that electives selor is interested in knowing the trends in point 
without guidance are not an unmixed bless- educational and vocational guidance. First work 
ing.” it aids the child to make a wise selection of of ag 
In a world of unemployment and eco- school subjects, to prevent or reduce scho becau 
nomic insecurity it is becoming more and failures. In schools today the trend is aw 
more obvious that the schools “must give from “spot advice to children from teacher 
some attention to vocational efficiency.” This and other adults. The trend is toward t 
does not imply that all schools must become guidance of children gradually to ev 
vocational or pre-vocational or that there be their educational and vocational choice 
a program of highly specialized vocational the light of cumulative evidence concernit 
education. Boys and girls in junior and their relative strengths and weaknesses 
Another trend is the emphasis on chat 
* Jones, Vernon “Guidance—A Challenge and acter and personality adjustment. Interest peop 
ing Ta) ” "he q TT : ° . of 
a ae Re ne stony —_ and occupational efficiency will not guar atten 
antee job success if there are personality ma evel 


tional Psychology at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. ¢ adjustments. This tie-up with vocations to co 


centage of children of high school age who 








be 
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cess provides excellent motivation for a 


school program which includes character and 
nersonality dev elopment. 

' Guidance is also helping the child fit his 
ymbitions more closely to his abilities and 
the needs of society. The trend is toward 
counteracting the over-emphasis on white- 
collar jobs, the straining to higher levels 
by those doomed to disappointment in their 
vocational ambitions either because of lack 
f ability or because the occupation is over- 
rowded. “The broadest challenge to gui- 
lance today is to bring children up to be- 
eve that the useful things at which they 
an succeed best are not beneath them but 
socially praiseworthy 
things to do.” To any vocational 
ounselor who wishes to pause a moment to 
gain a fresh perspective, to take stock of 
his own counseling, to see his work as a 
whole, this article is heartily recommended. 
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are important and 


Program for American Youth 


HE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
‘The issued a ‘Program of Action for 
American Youth,” presenting specific recom- 
mendations for the employment, health, and 
education of youth. The program has been 
adopted by the Commission, of which Owen 
D. Young is chairman and Floyd W. Reeves, 
director. 

In the section on employment the report 
points out that one-third of the unemployed 
workers today are youth from 15 to 24 years 
of age and that they are at a disadvantage 
because of the tendency to exclude beginners 
from employment. During the depression 
the restrictive rules of trade unions and pro- 
fessional associations have lifted minimum 
ages and limited the openings for appren- 
tices and beginners. Large employers who 
train young workers have not been numerous 
enough to offset other trends. 

The Commission believes that young 
people should be required and enabled to 
attend school until the age of 16, and that 
“every young person who does not desire 
to continue in school after 16, and who can- 
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not get a job in private enterprise, should 
be provided under public auspices with em 
ployment in some form of service 

This program, it is admitted, will add to 
the federal budget, but the expenditure per 
individual need not exceed $400 a year. In 
return the young people will be able to help 
their families and will also receive con 
structive work experience. Haphazard meth 
ods of vocational selection, preparation, and 
employment must be avoided so that each 
young person may be enabled to obtain the 
necessary training and experience in the 
work he can do best 

In the section on health the report de 
clares that facilities are inadequate for health 
instruction and physical examinations, as 
well as remedial care. According to a re 
cent U.S. Office of Education survey only 
10 per cent of college students had a course 
in hygiene in secondary school or college 

The Commission recommends a national 
health program with especial emphasis on 
youth, in school and out of school. It ad 
vises expanding facilities for public recre 
ation and providing adequate medical care 
for persons of low income. Such a program 
would require the help of the Federal Gov 
ernment but it could be operated through 
the states and the local agencies which are 
familiar with local needs 

In considering the problem of education 
the Commission warns against complacency 
in a nation which has at least three million 
illiterates in 
million adults 
Europe renders it imperative that renewed 
attention be given to the deficiencies in edu 


a population of seventy-five 


“The outbreak of war in 


cation of American youth.” 


The Commission recommends the follow 
ing: 

Immediate improvement of school pro- 
grams to meet modern objectives so as 
to prepare young people “for work. for 
use of leisure time, for home member 

ship, for health and, above all, for citi- 
zenship in a democracy.”’ Reorganization 
of the financial and administrative sys 
tems in local and state educational units, 
with increased federal aid to the states for 
education. More adequate provisions to 
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help young people whose parents are too 
poor to keep them in school and, specifi- 
cally, the expansion of the student-aid and 
work-study programs of the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


In conclusion the report says, “In a world 
in which war may be the dominant feature 
of international relations for a long time, it 
seems clear that the survival of any measure 
of democracy in this country is dependent 
upon our utmost efforts to strengthen the 
forces of education.” 

Both the full text of the Commission's 
recommendations and a brief summarized 
report in popular form may be obtained 
free of charge by writing the American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


In Brief 


LEAGUE OF UNEMPLOYED—The story of 
a depression-born industry in California 


which gives work to heads of hundreds of 
families and keeps them off the relief rolls 
is told in The New Republic for January 15, 
1940. In the depths of the depression an 
unemployed vaudeville trouper and film ac- 
tor organized the League for the Unemployed 
of Santa Monica. Beginning with community 
gardens for the needy, the League expanded 
into a dozen or more industries. The mem- 
bers do odd jobs, salvage food and fuel, do 
deep sea fishing, collect junk and old news- 
papers. The distribution to members of food 
and other necessities is made according to 
need. In addition to the Santa Monica 
League there are today twenty-two other 
leagues in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
At a central warehouse the leagues have 
established a clearing house where they 
barter surplus commodities. 


THE HicH ScHoot GraDUATE—Twenty 
tips to youthful job hunters prepared with 
the aid of the June, 1938 class are among the 
helpful features of an attractive little bulle- 


tin, “The High School Graduate F, 
Future,” issued by the Division of 
tion, Minneapolis Public Schools. Ip 
in the booklet are the proper steps | 
in locating a job, the counseling ar ' 
ment agencies available, and a list of 
schools where further education and 
ing may be obtained. Brief and pract 
its presentation, this little handbook 
cific in suggesting opportunities in the 
munity. It ought to be very helpful 
Minneapolis boy or girl starting his 
for employment. 


ENGLISH CAREERS—What prospect 
the English boy over 18 of continu 
aration for his career in wartime? A 
ing to The Journal of Careers (London 
England), the student is more or les 
until he is 20, for boys of 18 and | 
not being called up among the first class 
After he is 20, apart from the scientific, t 
nical, and medical specialists, he 
pletely at the service of the government and 
unless he plans to make one of the 
services his life work, he will hav 
time opportunity for continuing training for 
his career. 


FuTuRE’s Pott—A poll of readers 


Future, the magazine of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, reveals that definite vocat 
interests in college have a direct bea 
on after-college success. Seventy-nine p 
cent of those attending college had a definit 
vocational interest when they were fresh 
men, 65 per cent kept that interest throug 
out college, and 57 per cent are now en 
gaged in work similar to the origina 

terest. All seemed to agree, however 

better vocational and educational guidanc 
would have made their college careers hap 
pier and their later lives more significant 


Several members of the faculty in the Un 
versity of Puerto Rico are planning a 
entitled “Guidance in Teaching.” 
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Who’s Who and Where 
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H. W. Newe.t, of the University of 
Maryland, leads a group of counselors in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, who meet 
once 4 month to discuss practices and tech- 
niques in case study work. 


Harry WANN, Vice-President of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of New 
lersey, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools of Morris County, New Jersey. 
Formerly Dr. Wann was supervising prin- 
cipal of public schools, Madison, New 


jersey. 


A. W. HONEYCUTT, superintendent of 
schools, Chapel Hill, was chairman of the 
steering committee for the Southern Re- 
gional Conference held in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, January 19-20. 


BEATRICE CANDEE, psychologist for the 
Vocational Service for Juniors and the New 
York State Employment Service, is teaching 
a consumer's course in achievement, apti- 
tude, intelligence, interest, and personality 
tests at New York University School of 
Education. The work is planned for coun- 
selors and others who need to use results 
of tests but do not desire to become psy- 
chometricians or psychologists. 


DoroTHY BourNeE, dean of girls at Rye 
High School, Rye, New York, and one time 
president of the New York State Coun- 
selors, is teaching a course for deans and 
advisers of men and women in the School 
of Education, New York University. 


A. K. Loomis has resigned as director of 
curriculum, Denver public schools, to become 
superintendent of schools, at Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARGARET MINOR was reelected president 
of the New York State Deans Association 
at the annual meeting, Elmira, November 
2-4, 1939. HaroLp HOLLisTER, vice-prin- 
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cipal and dean of boys, Rye High School 


was re-elected treasurer 
DorotHy MOsER has joined the staff of 


the NYA in Ohio. 


RuTH M. Rusrap, formerly director, has 
accevted a position as the 
Girls Vocational High School, Toledo 


coordinator at 


EVERETT B. SACKETT is doing personnel 
work and serving as Registrar at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 
formerly 


GWENDOLYN G. SCHNEIDLER, 
of Goucher College, is now counselor at 
the University Testing Bureau, University of 
Minnesota. 


Mrs. ELEANORE NOLAN SHUMAN is voca 
tional guidance instructor in Peddie School, 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 

FRANK SHUTTLEWORTH has resigned 
from the Institute of Human 
Yale University, to accept a position with 
the Personnel Bureau, College of the City 
of New York. 


Relations, 


DONALD SISSON is now Vocational Coun 
selor of the Junior Division of Louisiana 
State University. He plans to coordinate the 
various counseling agencies on the campus 
and to institute throughout the state a high 
school testing program. Dr. Sisson received 
his doctor's degree from the University of 
Minnesota and taught psychology at Wes 
leyan University, Connecticut, before going 
to Louisiana. 


WittiamM D. Wikis has recently been 
made Director of Tests and Measurements 
and Coordinator of Instruction at the new 
experimental General College of St. 
University. 


Louis 


FRANCES G. WILSON is now employment 
counselor for the California State Employ- 
ment Service, Los Angeles. 


RoBErRT C, WOELLNER is Executive Sec- 
retary, Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, University of Chicago. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . . By Various Contributors 








GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Shirley A. Hamrin and Clif- 
ford E. Erickson. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939. Pp. 465. $2.75. 

Every book has a philosophy, whether 
declared or not, and the point of view 
which this volume our old 
friend, ‘The customer is always right.” 
Knowing that school administrators are re- 
luctant to face real issues squarely, that they 
usually decline to precipitate their faculties 
into the controversies of drastic curriculum 
revision, and that they will utilize whatever 
temporary measures are available to avoid a 
controversy, our authors have furnished an 
interesting and valuable book for their com 
fort and help. Yet the fact remains that 


suggests 1S 


teachers are paid to administer the curricu- 


lum, and that the program of studies is and 
must remain the chief engine for the educa- 
tion of young people. Consequently, if gui- 
dance is an educational affair, it can hardly 
avoid the use of curriculum time for its 
necessary and desirable ends. (This is al 
most agreed to on page 139, but is not fol- 
lowed up. And a very faulty curriculum is 
printed on page 120.) 

The present volume relies overmuch on 
the use of the homeroom. Throughout the 
book the possibilities of the homeroom are 
exploited and valuable suggestions are fur- 
nished; from one-quarter to one-third of 
the book is utilized for illustrative material. 
Under the homeroom plan, however, we ex- 
pect teachers of shop, French, stenography, 
agriculture, Latin, bookkeeping, algebra, and 
history to teach their homeroom groups, on 
a once-a-week basis, and without outside 
preparation or “credit toward graduation,” 
such lessons as hobbies, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, good sportsmanship, fire prevention, 
how to study, first aid, citizenship, table 
manners, effects of smoking, obedience, how 
to get along with people, invitations and re- 


freshments, and vocational guidance 
pages 156 and 157, referring to a 
grade series of lessons.) 

This reviewer believes that good w 
these important topics cannot be done 
the homeroom plan, even at its best 
a plan relies too much on mottoes and 
and not enough on skills and cer 
Moreover, a recent government report 2 
great encouragement for those who | 
in curriculum revision, indicating that 
dreds of thousands of secondary-schoo 
dren are already studying such courses 
elementary business procedures, ex; 
and tryout courses in industrial arts, oc 
tional information, and many others relat 
to guidance. Such topics seem to be 
much neglected in the present volum 
discussed in a fragmentary manner 

It must be admitted again, however 
for those who wish to attempt an easy 
proach to a difficult subject, the book offer 
many valuable suggestions. The chapter 
dicating how teachers may study their pur 
is valuable, and the suggestions for aid 
maladjusted students entering a new scho 
and for helping pupils to plan for the futu: 
Student government is given a couple 
pages, but there is no mention of practice 
the legislative and judicial functions of g 
ernment. An interesting suggestion is a p 
sonnel service for the guidance of teachers 
(page 439). There are several indications 
that the book should have been more care 
fully edited 

This is the second recent book which seems 
to the present writer to give aid and comfort 
to those school men who try to avoid 
dance through the use of well-trained coun 
selors in the school faculty, and the organ 
zation of curriculum studies which ha\ 
real bearing on the problems of life fa 
by the young. Professors of education, above 
all others, are the ones who should stand for 
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adoption of adequate measures for the 
stion of crucial questions in education 
iouwn M. BREWER, Graduate School of Edu- 
n, Harvard University. 
“as 


CHARTING THE COURSE FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. By Citizens 
Committee. Chicago, April 28, 
30 Pp. 70. 50 cents. 

arting the Course for Vocational Edu- 
» is a collection of seventeen addresses 
lelivered at a city-wide conference held in 
Chicago under the auspices of the Citizens 
<hools Committee on October 29, 1938, 
nd published on April 28, 1939. Such a 
mpilation of articles always presents pos- 
bilities of unevenness of treatment and lack 
f continuity and this volume does not es 
ipe. Some of the authors speak from a 
rich and varied experience which guarantees 
that their addresses will be thought-pro 
king. Such were Charles A. Prosser, Wil 
am F. Rasche, Agnes Nestor, and the gen- 
ral chairman, John A. Lapp. A few, who 
shall be nameless, are simply provoking. In 
between fall the great majority of articles 
which will repay quick reading but will not 
be placed on any list of significant contribu- 
tions for 1939.—Epwin A. LEE, Professor 

Education, Columbia University. 


§chools 
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FASHION FOR A LIVING. By Gertrude 
Warburton and Jane Maxwell. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. 
331. $3.00. 

This practical book gives the student an 
interesting, comprehensive survey of the way 
in which the P shion world works. The 
authors picture the fashion business as one 
in which many women can find ‘work that 
is interesting, that pays well, and that is as 
varied as the merchandise they handle.” 

The broad scope of the fashion panorama 
gives the historical and economic sources of 
fashion and acquaints the reader with the 
many different phases of the industry today. 
From a vocational standpoint these phases 
include designing, styling, nietnedidinn 
editorial writing, advertising, illustration, 
publicity, promotion, and modeling. 

‘While the major part of the book deals 
with the relationship between these phases 
and the garment industry, the authors do 
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discuss the ‘“‘educational work" needed in 
promoting the popularity of accessories; the 
proper correlation between accessories and 


ready-to-wear; the selection of accessories to 
be worn with different types of clothes 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that there 
are as many different kinds of jobs in the 
beauty business as there are in the fashion 
business; that working with clothes and 
working with cosmetics are correlated jobs 
The authors discuss the necessary back 
grounds of training and experience, the ac 
tual work required in each branch of the 
industry, and the kind of life each of the 
fashion careers entails. Many case histories 
of women outstanding in the 
ion are described. 
While specific 


how to get a job and hold it competently, 


world of fash 


information 1s given on 


there is also much in the book for women 
who are already in the fashion business but 
who heve never envisioned the enormous 


possibilities in the field. Vocational coun 
! 


selors will find the book useful and realistic 
Appendices define the terms used in the 


and classify fabrics accord 


The supply of illustr 
actual practice, the 


rraphy at 


fashion industry, 
ing to structure 
material taken 
variety of references in the biblio 
the end of each chapter, and the list of 
sources for each kind of job deserve praise 
HARRIET NAUMANN, Assistant Professor 
North Cas lina Colle Re 
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INTEGRATING THE CAMP, THE COM 


MUNITY AND SOCIAL WORK. Carr, 
L. C.; Valentine, M. E.; and Levy, M. H 
New York, Association Press, 1939 Pp 
220. $2.00. 

This book reports in detail an experi 


mental study with a group of eighty boys 
conducted by the authors in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, over a three-year period ending 
in 1938. Its purpose was to devise and test 
methods of dealing with boys in such a way 
as to unify the efforts of the many agencies 
in the field and not simply to start another 
agency. 

This study utilized two techniques which 
are unique First, the camp was not merely 
a part of the treatment, it was rather a di- 
agnostic laboratory. Utilizing the intimacy, 
informality, and isolation which are char 
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acteristic of camp life, the staff made in- 
tensive studies of each individual boy dur- 
ing the camp season and devised a plan 
of treatment. Second, the camp counselor, 
having established himself during the camp 
season as a “pal” of the boy and a friend 
of the family, stayed with the boy through- 
out the remainder of the year and carried out 
the treatment plan, using every available 
community service and organization and 
starting new group activities only when the 
plan called for some activity which the com- 
munity did not offer. 

The authors tell their story in amazing de- 
tail and present forty-one charts and tables. 
Wherever possible, the study has been re- 
duced to quantitative, measurable facts. 
After three years the boys in the “treated” 
group have either improved more or retro- 
gressed less than those in a similar ‘“un- 
treated”” group by every test, but the margin 
is not always great. 

The real justification for the methods used 
lies in the subjective analysis of their effect, 
not only on the boys directly involved but 
on their families, their friends, the school, 
and the community as a total functioning 
unit. The people of Ann Arbor were suf- 
ficiently convinced of its soundness to es- 
tablish the Ann Arbor Children’s Service 
Bureau as a permanent agency to carry on 
the type of integration work set up in ex- 
periment. 

Throughout the book one finds a careful 
and penetrating analysis of the subtle com- 
munity forces which play on the lives of 
boys and make them what they are. Camp 
and boys’ club executives will gain new in- 
sight into the problem of staff selection from 
the description of the tests and of the cri- 
teria of success in leadership used in this 
experiment. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the 
whole project and the book which reports 
it so completely is the restatement in em- 
phatic terms, backed by statistical evidence 
of the fact, that what a “problem” boy needs 
is a friend who will stay with him, under- 
stand him, and offer the kind of sympathetic 
leadership and counsel which he can respect 
and which his pride will let him follow.— 
CLARENCE Noyce, White Plains High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 
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TO COLLEGE IN OHIO. By Ohio Co}, 
Association. Sold by W. H. Seaman 
lin, Ohio, 1939. Pp. 160. $1.00. 


To meet the needs of Ohio high < 
students who want to choose a co! 
plan their future educational progr 
wisely, the Committee on College Ent; 
Procedure of the Ohio College Asso 
has compiled this manual. “Here 
series of highly condensed statements, fo 
two Ohio colleges and universities have 


down facts and figures — to anyor 


who wishes to be well informed abou 
modern college. And to these facts 
figures each college has added what 
ceives to be its special aims and 
chief distinction and emphasis.” 

In addition to routine data regarding 
trance requirements for fields of spx 
tion, expenses, etc., each institution furn 
statements regarding ‘Plan of Gu 
“Placement of Graduates,” “Health Sen 
“Extra-curricular Activities,’ and ‘‘Self-} 
Opportunities.” 

“The manual certainly does not re 
the individual college catalog for wh 
student should be encouraged to send as s 
as he has discovered several promising 
stitutions. Nor should it replace the fu 
knowledge which can come only 
visits to these institutions, and conver 
with officials, students, and alumni.” 
also recommended that the student ca 
his search for light with the assistance 
counselor.—H.D.K. 
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LIVING WITH OTHERS. By J. I:vi 
Scott. Boston, Meador Publishing Compa: 


1939. Pp. 110. $1.75. 
For teachers and counselors who 


ginning an active guidance program t 


book is worthy of consideration. It is 
suited to the age levels of the upper « 
tary and junior high school grades 


foundation guidance program has been tr 


by the author in the Florida school of wi! 


he is principal, for as he said, “There is 


definite need for direct teaching to 
adolescent and adolescent children 
qualities that make for worthwhile attit 
and ideals.” 

The book is divided into two parts 





A deals 
the past 
B has t 
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How to 
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4 deals briefly with the educational aims of 
the past as well as those of the present. Part 
B has two divisions: Unit I covers the Seven 
Cardinal Principles while Unit II stresses 
How to Study. 

Mr. Scott vitalizes his program with life 
tyations centered in school activities. Em- 
phasis is placed upon showing the pupil how 
to make daily adjustments to the new prob- 


build-up of these experiences and discussions 
is aimed toward stimulating self-develop- 
ment. In other words it is hoped that the 
boys and girls will “master the technique of 
attacking and solving life situations.” 

Each chapter in Part II begins with an 
pt quotation, gives one and sometimes two 
life situation problems, continues with a 
detailed outline of procedure, and ends with 

bibliography for Poth pupils and teachers. 

the Health Chapter, for instance, there 
are twenty pupils’ references and eighteen 
teachers’ references. The unit on How to 
Study is complete, detailed, and well ar- 
ranged. 

This book, then, should prove valuable 

the teacher who is in need of suggestions 
for group guidance activities—Dorotny S. 
WHEELER, Counselor, Bulkeley High School, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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SALLY AND HER KITCHENS. May 
Worthington. New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1939. Pp. 256. $2.00. 

Sally and Her Kitchens will make good 
supplementary reading for a high school 
occupational survey course. It is a fictional- 
ized account of the various opportunities open 
to those students who are interested in cook- 
ing and working with fcods and is of value 
in helping to direct such vague, undirected 
interests into financially remunerative voca- 
tions. The book is a somewhat autobio- 
graphical account of the author’s own expe- 
nences and many of the incidents seem 
exceptionally real, the information she im- 
parts authoritative, and based on fact. How- 
ever, although she does mention the difh- 
culties and hardships she encountered, the 
heroine overcomes them all so casually and 
casily that the immature student may be 
misguided into choosing a career in the field 


of home economics without being fully 
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aware of the problems and disadvantages 
incident to her job. Miss Worthingto 
narrative is somewhat idealized and tends to 
have an effect slightly similar to that of the 
sentimentalized stories of the nursing pro 
fession. The story proceeds in an interesting 
and easy fashion except at those points where 
the author makes some concession to the 
romantic interests of high school girls and 
creates an exceedingly sublimated and un 
natural association for Sally with a young 
man, whose conversation is both limited and 
stilted. A major omission is that of definite 
information as to the course and educational 
requirements, probable cost and duration of 
training, and the salary that may be reason 
ably expected when once employment is 
secured. Sally and Her Kitchens is extremely 
light reading and should be accompanied by 
more factual and definite information 
CAROLYN LICHTBLAU, Vocational Adjust 
ment Bureau, New York City 


axe 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK. Edited 
by Franklin K. Mathiews. New York, D 
Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. 299 
$2.00 


Under the subtitle, “Stories of Danger 
and Daring,” Mr. Mathiews, Chief Libra 
rian, Boy Scouts of America, has prepared 
a volume “which makes absorbing reading 
for all boys.” Included among twenty-three 
stories are thrillers depicting episodes in the 

watt ati 


aeep 
iC } 


irr 


lives of such workers as airmail pilot 
sea diver, coast guardsman, and fireman 

Taking these stories for their occupational 
information value, I can not say, “This 
volume should be a welcome addition to the 
library of the vocational counselor.’’ How- 
ever, to get another's opinion of this book, 
I lent it to a teacher of ninth grade English 
Luckily he is not the type of teacher who 
thinks that all short stories ‘fit’ for ado 
lescent consumption in class can be found 
only in the textbook anthologies. In using 
the book in classes he noted certain out- 
comes, some of which may hold significance 
for the counselor. 

As interesting reading material, the stories 
did appeal to most members of the ninth 
grade groups. Pupils of above average abil- 
ity had a tendency to pick faults, to criticize 
some of the actions of “our hero” and so 
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were not greatly impressed by the intended 
moralizing. However, for many pupils of 
low ability these stories served as a stimulus 
to reading. The teacher remarked that cer- 
tain of the boys who had hitherto shown 
little desire to read asked to borrow the 
book 

With the greater number of pupils re- 
maining in secondary schools and with many 
of below average ability being promoted 
regularly on the basis of their effort, the 
counselor is often called upon to assist other 
members of the school staff in arousing 
interest in reading. In such a role the coun 
selor might be well advised to have at hand 
a number of books, of not too difficult mate 
rial, which will quickly catch the interest 
of these slower pupils and stimulate their 
interest to further reading. It is in such a 
list that the present volume might take its 
lace in the counselor's library.—BRUCE E 
HEAR, dance _ Bethlehem Cen 
i Sci f 
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THE STORY OF THE WINGED-S. By 
Igor Sikorsky. New York, Dodd, Mead & 


Co., 1938. Pp. 266. $3.00 


Boys who want to become aeronautical 
engineers—and their number is growing 
steadily—-should read this book. It is the 
tale of a man who belongs to that small 
inner circle of the truly great in aviation. 
Here is the story of a genius 

Igor Sikorsky may be called the father of 
the large airplane. In a world of small, 
single-engined airplanes, he conceived and 
built a four-engined ship in 1913 which was 
years ahead of anything else then being con- 
structed. During the war he built large 
planes for Russia. In 1919 he came to New 
York but not until 1923 was he able to get 
back into aviation, and then only by organ- 
izing a small company of his own. After 
difficulties and discouragements that would 
have crushed most men, his airplanes again 
became commercially successful. Sikorsky 
flying boats were used by Pan-American to 
pioneer its routes to South America and 
across both the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
These planes were the first of the world- 
famous lippers. 

Aviation has gone far in recent years and 
young engineers today have a vast amount of 


technical information on which 
Usually they begin by working 
firm rather than struggling 
pioneers did. But the embryo eng 
the counselor—can learn much 
Sikorsky’s skillful diagnosis of 
herent in a successful engineer 

The author believes that the 
in a new development has an 
imagination, an additional sensé 
sessed by the ordinary man. Sikors} 
intuition, “the ability to arrive 
able solution of a problem when 
solution by ordinary methods is n 
able some ability which per 
inventor in a way not yet explaine 
to tune in like a radio, and to leart 
how, some facts or laws that ar 
known.”’ 

It is not often that a leader in 
as aviation writes so clearly and so 
how he works, and of why he did 
did. Here is that rare book.— 


croSS, Rehabilitation Bureau, N 
Dept. of Education. 
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STAND BY FOR THE LADIES 
Adams_ Knight New York, 
McCann, Inc., 1939. Pp. 179 


Ruth Knight has supplied in her 
women in radio a much-needed 
information and inspiration salted wit 
mon sense. A former newspaper wo 
author, and currently a successful wom 
with Cavalcade of America—among 
programs—very much to her credit 
drawn on a variety of experience 
chameleon industry of radio 

In answer to the question, ‘How 
get into radio?”” Mrs. Knight indicat 
two major highways: one the dir 
of the experienced specialist whose in! 
tion and training are sufficiently rar 
marketable; the other road, the mu 
eled one of the stenographer or s¢ 
Experience in the allied fields of advert 
and the newspaper (or magazines) 
frequently evident in the histories of 
who make good in radio. 

Citing case histories briefly, Mrs. Knig 
singles out the branches of radio work 








The 


h there are outstanding women 
the 


prosperous, on the whole, are 
ters Ol daytime serials (numerous and 

- writers, since the daytime audience 
rly 100 per cent feminine and sup 
imited in its interests to domesticity 
Other distinctive 
are those ““documen 
such as ““Americans at Work”’ 
(Tuesdays, 10:15 P.M. EST), largely the 
ck of Margaret LeWerth on the staff of 
The Sandhog,” 





nosedly 1 
nad the path of true love) 
who produce 


scripts, 


BS. (One of her scripts, 
icluded in the book.) 
Other types of successful radio women 
the executives in advertising agencies 
radio departments; the few directors 
responsible for women’s and children’s pro 
ms; and the very few women in charge 
departments, such as Helen Sioussat, 
sistant to the director of talks at CBS, 
nd Margaret Cuthbert, in charge of women's 
tivities on NBC programs. In this latter 
work, in fact, the assistant to the president 
Martha McGrew, the Continuity Accept 
e Editor is Janet McRorie, and the head 
the Play-reading Department is Marion 
llar. Of NBC’s 2,000 employees, 500 are 
men. The Columbia network employs 
2 women in staff positions, and hundreds 
n clerical and stenographic work. 

Among the more numerous women in 
lio whose names are rarely heard abroad, 
ure the script and music librarians, the in 
aluable press and publicity writers and the 
nsung actresses who keep alive the inter- 
minable serials of the air. For these and all 
types of radio workers Mrs. Knight's book 
omniscient 
interest 
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book 1S 


earn 


The one serious 
the absence of 
ngs. Inevitably, such data must be secured 
anonymous-questionnaire-method. 


estimate of an 


by the 
So far, the best 
salary in the radio industry is about $35 
a week, or a trifle higher than the aver- 
age in the newspaper business. Still, from 
an industry with an annual sum of $145,- 
000,000 to spend, the public would like very 
much to know more specifically just what 
ranges of earnings are likely to prevail— 
lonA ROBERTSON LOGI! 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION _ IN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. By Clara W. H 
bert. American Library Association, 1 
Pp. 1 $2.25 

This first book in a field which has been 
handicapped by a singularly meager literature 
will be welcomed not only by library admin 
istrators and staff members but by vocational 


counselors well The autMnor, SSIS 
librarian of the District of Columbia P 
Library, combined over a cons 


period of years het 


has 


with those of personnel office Th 
own experience is generously refl 1 in the 
book, she has based many of her c sions 
and recommendations upon pra und 
in other p iblic libraries, and upon sug 
gestions and opinions expressed by rial 
in many types of work 

Miss Herbert has approached 
from three viewpoints: the non-functional 
ized type of administration, aj propriat for 
the smaller library in which the chief ra 
rian acts as personnel administrat he 
functionalized type, in which the institution 
has grown to such proportions that a person 
nel office is called for: and finally, the ad 
ministration in which control over pe 
is shared with outside agencies, such as ci\ 
Servi authorities and publ ( tior 
boards 

Classification and Pay Plans for M 
pal Public Libraries,”’ recently adopted by the 
American Library Association a pe 
sonnel tool, recommends the issification of 


library workers in three types 
professional, sul professional, and i 
This plan is followed, in the main, by Miss 


t 
Herbert in her discussion of graded services 
recruitment, selection and appoin yf 


staff, promotion procedures, and oth 
sonnel techniques. Included in 
useful appendices is a “List of I Lry 


Tasks,” compiled the California Library 


Association, which arranges in two oups 
those duties which may be classed as prot 
sional and those rated as nonprofession O 


clerical). This list should be helpful to the 
counselor in combating a more or less pres 
alent impression that library work is largely 
of routine character. The tasks of the sul 
professional worker fall somewhere between 
these two groups of duties, being on 
cerned with the higher routine processes 
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which are peculiar to library work and which 
require some knowledge of library proce- 
dure.” The author recommends that these 
subprofessional positions be filled by supe- 
rior college graduates whu are contemplating 
library school training but prefer a year or 
two of close-range experience before embark- 
ing permanently upon a library career. “It 
is essential that the majority of the members 
of the staff should be library school grad- 
uates,"’ says the author, and more and more 
this preparation, combined with a college or 
university degree, is a basic requirement for 
the professional grades. Among other qual- 
ifications Miss Herbert discusses somewhat 
at length such points as local residence, sex, 
marital status, age, health, character, and 
interests. The use of tests as an aid to selec- 
tion is as yet in an experimental state and 
the library administrator is largely dependent 
upon information derived from tests given 
in college and library school. 

Addressed, as the book is, to library ad- 
ministrators and personnel officers, it makes 
no pretense at presenting a case for libra- 
rianship as a career. Nevertheless those who 
approach the book from the counselor's view- 


point will find much of interest. A chapter 
on “Democracy in the Library” concentrates 
the spirit which pervades the entire volume, 
and which finds expression in two important 
recommendations, namely, that the modern 


trend of workers’ cee gem in administra- 
c 


tive councils be developed in libraries and 
that provision be made for “cultivation of 
sound thinking, objectivity, and impersonal- 
ity by group conferences and committee work 
with membership representing all levels of 
staff." In the chapter on “Welfare Activ- 
ities” are briefly summarized the various 
types of staff benefits which are more and 
more available to library workers. These 
include, among others, retirement, insurance 
and hospitalization plans, loan funds, and 
credit unions. 

It will be apparent to any reader of the 
book that there is as yet a lack of stan- 
dardized personnel practice in libraries. Miss 
Herbert's discussion deals with the example 
or the recommended practice rather than 
with generally accepted procedures. It is as 
yet impossible to present a clear-cut statement 
of prevailing employment conditions and 
practices in the library field. There are out- 
standing examples of progressive personnel 


policies, and the work now being do; 
the Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
the American Library Association) to 1) 
standards and improve policies and con; 
tions is indicative of the trend. If the wi 
and thoughtful recommendations made \, 
Miss Herbert in the book under revie 
be speedily and generally put into 
librarianship will undoubtedly 
greatly in attractiveness as a career 
WINSLOW, Assistant to the Libraria 

land Public Library. 
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STRIKES. By John I. Griffin. New Yor 
Columbia University Press, 1939 Pp 
$4.00. 

HERE COMES LABOR. By Chester \ 
Wright. New York, The Macmillan ¢ 
pany, 1939. Pp. 122. 60 cents 

Strikes, a study in quantitative e 
(econometrics), bears the imprimatur 
great university. Here Comes Labor 
sixty-cent booklet in the People’s Librar 
series ‘written for a large body of 
who do not ordinarily buy books 

Mr. Griffin, after establishing an 
connection between strikes and the t 
tors of the business cycle and the p 
climate, asserts that the one dominant fac 
to be gleaned from these pages of 
and tables is that “there is no dor 
trend, no basis for forecasting.” Or 
basis of aggregate figures, however 
econometrist demonstrates that incr 
unionization have meant more strikes, 
ing the implication to be drawn that 
trial peace is not to be sought 
unionization of large masses of workers. Yet 
another approach might have been 
an approach which Mr. Griffin mere]; 
cates: “‘results of unionization in sp 
industries may be vastly different.’’ Stat 
tical exploration might reveal that as a unio 
matures it is less likely to resort to s 
and much more disposed to avail itself 
its achieved parity in collective bargaining 
with management. 

Chester M. Wright trumpets the advanct 
of labor in notes that are loud and clear. ! 
a style that is direct, colloquial, and live’ 
he discusses the composition of labors 
ranks, its way of work, and its history. He 
explains the CIO-AF of L schism chiefly in 
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‘ns of opposing personality patterns of 
leadership, pointing out the many im- 
nortant similarities in personnel and prin- 
e among the rank and file. He discusses 
“J relation between organized labor and 
a litics, and takes a few side-swipes at the 
National Labor Relations Act, even getting 
in a few direct body-blows. 
“Mr. Wright cuts through the forest of 
sociological jargon when he states the three 
mmediate objectives of labor: 
Stable conditions of employment, steady 
jobs. 

2, A minimum standard of living through 
fixing a minimum wage by law or 
otherwise; high enough incomes. 

3. Collective bargaining in regulating re- 
lations between employers and em- 
ployees and in managing the nation’s 
economic structure. 


The average citizen, the high school stu- 
lent and his teachers, wil! all find Here 
‘omes Labor a lucid, refreshing summary 
statement of labor's stand, its program, and 
its people. 

The American Association for Adult 
Education is to be congratulated if the other 
titles in the People’s Library come up to 
Here Comes Labor in vigor, sense, and 
book-value for the book-buyer.—MorTIMER 
Karpp, New York State Employment Ser- 
icé. 
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HOW TO BE A G-MAN. By Tom Tracy, 
Leon G. Turrou, and George Daws. New 
York, Robert M. McBride and Company, 
1939. Pp. 189. $2.00. 


How To Be A G-Man appears at the 
very flood-tide of timeliness as one of the 
most authoritative presentations of the quali- 
ihcations, methods of selection, training, 
routine duties and opportunities of the spe- 
cial agents of the U. S. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Expertly, concisely, and 
swiftly this book presents in a popular style 
a wealth of technical pepalandl informa- 
tion on the G-Men, interwoven with good 
background material on the adventures, dan- 
gers, and sacrifices of these foes of crime 
who daily risk their lives in the service of 
their country. 
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if cou ‘book for you. 
The rich experiences and vivid incidents- 








that give life and meaning to each step in 
the G-Man’s training are related by 
Turrou and Tom Tracy, ace G-Men, who 
have worked together with astoun 
cess for more than ten years on some o 
the biggest cases in our criminal history 

In seventeen chapters, each capable of 


Inv su 


standing alone in its claim to attention, they 
trace the rigid training course of the fore 
most anti-crime agency in the wor from 
the careful investigation of a prospective 
G-Man to his first assignment to a big case 

Only young men with good health, per- 
sonal habits, and scholastic background, who 


are also either graduates of recognized law 
schools or expert accountants, may hope to 
be selected. In the fourteen weeks’ training 


course, high proficiency is required of all 

G-Men in the use and application of sci 
i 

entific instruments of crime detection such 


as the x-ray, spectroscope, test-tube, lie 
detector, finger printing and identification 
They are also required to keep their bodies 


in good physical condition, become skillful 
in conducting raids, trailing criminals, shoot 
ing quickly and accurately, and to be prompt 
and accurate in sending in their various 
reports. 


' 


Here at last is a book that answers clearly 
many vital questions about the G-Men. It 
should be universal in its appeal. A special 
feature of this book is the excellent quality 
of the numerous photographs, diagrams, and 
charts of actual crime situations, crime dete 
tion techniques and instruments. 

How To Be A G-Man is as lively as fi 
tion, yet at the same time is one of the most 
authoritative presentations of the subject 
available. This book will be widely read as 
a reference as well as for entertainment 
It is a unique combination of journalism, 
science, and experience.—THOMAS E. Bat 
SON, Washington, D. C. 
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IT’S A WOMAN'S BUSINESS. By Estelle 
Hamburger. New York, The Vanguard 
Press, 1939. Pp. 300. $2.50. 

If your eyes are turned longingly in the 
direction of department store advertising, 
and if you would like to get behind the 
scenes and see just how it is done, Estelle 
Hamburger’s It’s A Woman's Business is the 
Instead of prefacing what 
she has to say with the usual declaration 
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that all the characters are purely fictitious, 
Miss Hamburger states that all her char- 
acters are real—although in a few instances 
she has used a fictitious name—and all the 
incidents really | pa 

It would be hard to find in fiction a more 
engrossing or a more stirring tale of a bus- 
iness girl's rise from the ranks. It is an 
intensely personal narrative, told with 
breath-taking speed and great gusto and with 
a wealth of conversation, incident, and an- 
ecdote, beginning with the day when a 
scared seventeen-year-old commerical school 
graduate dropped her first disc into a tube 
at the employee's entrance at Macy’s and 
ending with the present when, as executive 
vice president, Estelle Hamburger sits at a 
. sk at Jay Thorpe’s and carries on a pro- 

gram she hel; ped to create. 

Her rise was practically perpendicular: 
Substitute stenograper at Macy's, adding odd 
dollars to her pay check by detecting errors 
in Macy's advertising, copywriter in Macy's 
advertising department, later at Franktin 
Simon’s, at Bonwit Teller’s, and at Stern's. 
Even the depression could not slow her up 
for long. When others at Stern's were set- 
tling down with their pay cuts, Miss Ham- 
burger was offered her big chance at Jay 
Thorpe’s 

As she shoots upward, she gives us flashes 
of the personalities that have built the suc- 
cess of these great New York shops. She 
introduces us to the fashion headliners at 
their glamorous work of creating the styles. 
She whirls us across the Atlantic to visit 
with her the studios of the great designers 
of clothes and fabrics. She gives us glimpses 
into her personal problems, joys, sorrows— 
her courtship, her marriage, the birth of her 
twin boys, the difficulties and complications 
that beset the path of the two-career woman. 

No success formula is here advanced— 
and none is needed. The formula is implicit 
in the story and the manner of its telling. 
No one could approach a job with such 
interest and gusto, attack it with such zest 
and excitement, work at it with such initia- 
tive and enthusiasm—and fail to make a 
success of it. 

A good book to place in the hands of any 
ambitious young person, whether looking 
towards a pi anor ag store career or some 
other field of work, because it reveals the 
traits of temperament and character that 


make for business success. 
MAULE, New York City. 
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HOW TO BECOME A VENTRIL( QUIS 
By Edgar Bergen. New York, Grosset 
Dunlap, 1938. Pp. 125. $.50 
IF YOU SHOULD WANT TO Writ: 
By Alice Ross Colver. New York. Dod 
Mead and Co., 1939. Pp. 182. $1.5 
SO YOU WANT TO OPEN A SHOP. 3; 
Alissa Keir. New York, McGraw-Hill } 
Co., 1939. Pp. 216. $2.00 


The three books under review all reming 
me of that “Book of Magic’’ obtained by ¢} 
reviewer at the age of ten. They descritx 
glibly accomplishments which requir 
practice and experience. To be sure 
authors warn us of difficulties but the 
stacles are passed over so quickly that si 
cess seems easy. Books of this kind s 
be neither short nor interesting. A style | 
Thorstein Veblen’s and titles similar to t 
used for doctoral dissertations should 
used exclusively. Youths with the am! 
to ferret out and read through such volume 
might possibly ‘have what it takes 

Mr. Bergen’s monograph proceeds 
swiftly as a Charlie McCarthy dialogue 
125 duodecimo pages Mr. Bergen descr 
the technique of ventriloquism both 
and far, the construction of doll dumm 
hand puppets and cardboard dummies 
creation of shadowgraphs and the basic pr 
ciples of dramatic dialogue illustrated wit 
extracts from the Charlie McCarthy progran 
The fundamental theme is most clearly 
dicated by this quotation from the jacket 
“Ventriloquists are made, not born, says t 
famous creator of Charlie McCarthy—and 1 
this book he reveals how—all that is nece 
sary for success is effort and a natural s 
manship.”’ 


While Mr. Bergen writes for every age 
and Alissa Keir’s book is chiefly of interes 


to adults, Mrs. Colver addresses herse 
high school students moved by a desire 
write. 


The first chapter discusses the question 


+ 


‘How can you find out if you really want t 
write?” 





Mrs. Colver sees these as positive 
signs: (1) the will to write as indicated by 
actual writing (2) voracious and analytical 
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reading (3) an ambivalent attitude toward 
human companionship—a yearning for peo- 
oupled with a yearning for solitude (4) 
curiosity. 
The book then describes methods for the 
astruction of simple stories based on the 
wng writer's experiences and the most 
sible plans for selling the beginner's out- 


Part II gives a bird's-eye view of some of 
the problems and fields of opportunity for 
the older and more experienced writer. Mrs. 
Colver warns her readers of the intense com- 
netition and low earnings prevalent in the 
writing field. Her book is interesting and in- 
formative. 

Alissa Keir’s So You Want to Open a 
Shop is one of those clever but superficial 
and dilettante books which leave one with 
the sensation of having eaten fudge on an 
empty stomach. The book is written for 
women although the title does not reveal it. 
Suggestions are given for opening the fol- 
lowing kinds of establishments: tearoom, 
beauty parlor, interior decorating, real es- 
tate, gift, book, flower, knit goods, dress, 
lingerie and hat. No facts are given about 
the mortality rate in businesses of these 
kinds, nor are suggestions included for ana- 
lyzing a community's ability to support a book 
shop, an interior decorator or some other 
particular line of business. 

-J. KirK SEATON, Editor, Your 
Future, Columbus, Obio. 
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A Psychologist’s Suggestions 
(Continued from page 440) 
controlled. At least the negative results 
could be reported. I should like to see re- 
ports of cases that did not respond accord- 
ing to stereotype. Some of these should re- 
veal defects in practice and errors or over- 
simplifications in theory. The great varia- 
tion in traits and mechanisms of human be- 
havior would emerge. The physician's mis- 
takes must be buried, but our’s need not, and 
if we help them to be articulate, we may be 
stimulated to practice more prevention, which 
is Our true objective—B. V. Moore, Head, 
Department of Education and Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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Occupational Information 
—Educational requirements 
—Employment opportunities 
—Changing trends of demand 


You will find them all through the 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


A continuous bibliography of 
up-to-date references on occupations 


Published Monthly 
Annual Subscription, Five Dollars 
Write for a FREE sample 
Occupational Index, Inc. 


New York University 
79 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 




















Just Out! 


New 3rd Edition 


PLANNING YOUR 
FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


This book brings to pupils a clearcut 
picture of the world of work, its opportu- 
nities, and its rewards. It provides com- 
information on the major 


prehensive 
develops the 


occupational groups, and 
skills and techniques needed to choose, 
and prepare for a vocation. 


- 
Write for further information to 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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On the Air 
(Continued from page 446) 

BostoN—Francis R. Finn, CCC Edu- 
cational Adviser of the 1149th Company, 
Melrose, Massachusetts, has again secured 
time from station WDH, Boston, to broad 
cast another series of programs on the work 
of young men in Civilian Conservation 
Camps. The scripts are prepared and pre- 
sented under the direction of Mr. Finn, a 
member of the CCC chapter, New England 
Branch, not under the supervision of Harold 
J. Mahoney, as previously stated. 

The Committee urgently recommends that 
NVGA Branches interested in producing 
radio programs should correspond with each 
other about types of programs that have been 
tried successfully. Neither the CBS series, 
‘Americans at Work,” nor the NBC series, 
“On Your Job,” can be rebroadcast. In- 
dividual members and Branches, however, 
are usually glad to share the results of their 
labors, and anyone can turn with profit to 
the ten vocational programs available with- 
out cost from the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 








Publications Received 








Adult Education Council of Metropolitan 
Cincinnati. Five Year Report (incorporat- 
ing 1938-1939 annual report). Cincinnati, 
1939. Pp. 20. 

The record of the achievements of the Adult 
Education Council which, in its five years of opera- 
tion, has counseled more than 18,500 adults, or- 
ganized classes, conducted conferences, sponsored 
public forums, and undertaken surveys of adult 
education needs in selected areas in metropolitan 
Cincinnati. 


B'nai B'Rith Vocational Service Bureau. 
Vocational Quiz. 1003 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1939. Pp. 8. Ten cents. 

A vocational quiz, with answers, consisting of 
75 questions on the choice of a vocation and occu- 
pational information. The first 50 are the true-faise 
type, the remainder the discussion type of question. 


Bennett, Margaret and Hand, Har 
Trails to Self-Direction. (Series | 
company School and Life. Series || ; 
company Designs for Personality. Ser 
to accompany Beyond High Sc/ 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Compan, 
Pp. 143, 79, 47. 40 cents, 24 cents 
cents. 

These pupil workbooks to accompany + 
fied textbooks suggest activities dealing 
lems of planning, learning, and living. « 
provided by which the pupil may check 
ress. The plan for the books is sufficier 
so that they may be adapted to indi, 
needs 


Denman, Rene. Behind th 
Kansas City, Lowell Press, 1938. Pp 


The technique of selling, the pers 
quired, relationship to co-workers, 
phases of the work are discussed briefl 
cretely 


Espy, Herbert G. The Public § 
School: A Critical Analysis of § 
Education in the United State Bos 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939. Pp. 596. $2.8 


Here is a picture of the school today 
line of its history, an analysis of its strengt 
weakness, and a basic program which wi 
it to “render the fullest possible servi 
public and to the boys and girls.” Reader 
OCCUPATIONS may not agree entirely with the s 
tions devoted to guidance (pages 337-35 
will be interested also in Chapter XI] 
tional Education and Practical Arts,” ‘Pr 
for Individual Differences” (Chapter XIV) 
“The Content of the Curriculum of B 
stants’’ (Chapter XIX). 


International Labor Office. Year-B 
Labour Statistics. Washington, D. ¢ 
Pp. 239. $2.00. 


The fourth issue of the Year-Book 
to date data on industry, employment, 
work, wages in 57 countries. When | 
type and source of statistics are given 
introduction to each section points out t 
vations to be considered in interpreting t 


hreino 


Knight, Harold. The Consumer Awaken 
Jamestown, N. Dak. Farmers Union ( 


operative Education Service, 1939. Pp. 128 
25 cents. 


Intended for the lay reader, this book 
cusses the farmers’ cooperatives, cooperatiot 
health and medicine, credit unions. The histor 
of cooperation in the United States is traced, anc 
it is placed in perspective with other social m 
ments. Graphic charts illustrate the text 

(Please turn to page 476) 
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REPEATED PRINTINGS testify to the widening use of this Series. Each volume is 
packed with serviceable information on educational standards, number and demand 
for workers, salaries, and general trends in the profession studied. ‘Should prove 
invaluable to vocational guidance experts because of the realistic pictures they 
Educational Trends. 





present 
Nursing as a Profession (NEW —2d Edition, 1940) 
Social Work as a Profession (34 Edition, 1938) 75 cents 
Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice (1938) $1.0: 


Physicians and Medical Care (2d Printing, 1938) 75 cents 
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CALLING ALL 


Counselors, Principals, Teachers, Personnel Officers, Social 
Workers, Members of Service Clubs, Librarians . . . 


Do you read OCCUPATIONS, your professional magazine? 

Do you keep in step with the latest developments in your field? 

Do you know what tests, what techniques other counselors find helpful ? 
Do you keep up with current guidance literature? 

Do you need a fresh point of view in counseling? 


Subscribe to OCCUPATIONS— it gives you the answers 


OCCUPATIONS, rue Vocationat GuipaNce MaGazine 
425 West 123rep Street, New York City 


Pleass enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 


O I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


O Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 
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Mitchell, Dwight E. Journalism and Life. Panunzio, Constantine. Major Socia 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. 478. stitutions. New York, Macmillan | 
$1.50. Pp. 609. $3.50. 


Here are the fundamental techniques of journal- This college textbook aims to be a 
ism—news gathering, writing, copy editing make- of the major institutions which satisfy bas 
up, the business side of journalism, with a section needs. The emphasis is on modern jn 
devoted to school publications. But journalism in the Western world, with origins and 
is conceived by the author as something more, as ments sketched in as background. In 
an integral part of the curriculum, a medium for _ these institutions are specifically conside; 
social integration. The text provides material riage, the family, the economic syster 
which appeals to the entire school community recreation, religion, science, gov 
and which may be used by guidance officers, scope of the work does not permit 
teachers of the social studies and of English. cussion. In the chapter on recreation 

ample, the movies and the radio 


Morgan, Alfred P. The Pageant of Elec- mn two or three sentences. 

tricity. New York, D. Appleton-Century. = : 

Pp. 363. $3.50 PI 9 Pryor, William C. and Pryor, Helen ‘ 
; : Let's Go to the Movies. New York. H 


The title aptly describes this colorful story of 
electricity which is woven around the achieve- Court, Brace, 1939. Pp. 183. $2.5( 
ments of men like Franklin, Morse, Edison, Bell, Here is a simple, readable presenta 
Roentgen, and Pupin. A list of important dates important phases of motion picture mak ng 
in the history of electricity and eighty illustrations  y,jj| help high school boys and girls } 
add to the appeal of the book. While not spe- and evaluate the pictures they see. The 
cifically intended for secondary school readers, fJIs the promise of its dedication: ‘"T 
high school boys and scientifically minded girls school teachers and principles wh 
will enjoy it. The author is an electrical engineer for a book like this.” 
with many contributions to the development of 
radio to his credit Social Security in the United Stat 


Murray, Alan Robert. What the Constitu- New York, American Association for Socia 
° ad . ° = , ° . ~ , C 4 5 
tion Says. 1440 Chapin St., Washingion, curity, 1939. Pp. 235. 
D. C., A. R. Murray, 1939. Pp. 40. The record of the Twelfth National Conf 
A . f _ on Social Security includes more than twenty-f 
Here is a rearrangement of the Constitution addresses and discussions presented at the ( 
which groups together all the sections and the ference held in New York City. April 14 
amendments which deal with the specific subject 1939 Appended is . ae of pee 
There have been no changes in phraseology, no showing pension progress, number and cost 
additions, and no omissions except provisions that age pensions the enesetion a emauen 
are no longer in force. In this form the Constitu- surance systems . ; 
tion becomes easier reading for the public school 


pupil or the adult taking a citizenship course. Spengler, E. H. and Klein, Jacob. Inir 


National Youth Administration of North ¢4#¢tion to Business. New York, McGraw 
Carolina. The Tobacco Manufacturing In- Hill Co., 1939. Pp. 786. $4.00. 
dustry of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C., This revised edition of a college textb 
1939 Pp 108 to present the organization, methods, and 

; . . lems of American industries, including launching 

A survey made to provide occupational infor- the enterprise, managerial control policies, |ab 
mation for youth of the state. Included are the relations, marketing methods, price factor 
processing and manufacture of tobacco, descrip- financing methods, tax calculations, problems 
tions of jobs, working conditions, and trends in risk and bankruptcy, consolidation. In the chapter 
the industry. Maps, tables, charts, and photo- on personnel management the counselor w 
gtaphs illuminate the account. nothing with which he is not already familiar 


N. Y. State Counselors Association. Pro- Thorp, Margaret. America at the Movi 
ceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference New Haven, Yale University Press, 193 
on Educational and Vocational Guidance, Pp. 313. $2.75. 
wear Iyrversi a 93¢ ae , 

Syracuse University, July 20 22, 1939. Pp. How the industry works, influences 

53, Mimeographed. 50 cents. creates glamor and excitement for the great Ame! 
_ Abstracts and summaries of the meetings of the ican public; how it affects the other arts; how 
Conference, reported in OccuPATIONS, October, deals with propaganda and censorship—all 
1939, page 56, may be obtained by writing Clar- are included in this volume. The author p 
ence G. Noyce, Secretary-Treasurer, N. Y. State out also that the American public affects 
Counselors Association, High School, White movies vocally through pressure groups, si 
Plains, New York. through the box office. 
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Occupational Information 
Priced to Fit Your Budget 


The articles published in OcCUPATIONS are up-to-date, but not 
“dated.” The vocational information and the professional techniques 
presented are of permanent value to the counselor or personnel worker. 
For your files or your own reference library you will find these reprints 
indispensable. Write for the folder giving the complete list of titles 
Following is a partial list of reprints available: 


Advertising as a Profession Menace of Commercialized Guidance 


An Adjusted Curriculum for the Dull- 
Normal Pupil 
Career Trends in Medical Institutions 


National Organizations Interested in 
Vocational Guidance 
Occupational Books—Five-Foot Shel! 


Careers in Girl Scouting 

Distinguishing Marks of a Good Oc- 
cupational Monograph 

Facts About Diesel Engines 

Handicaps of Youthful Job Seekers 


Opportunities for the Farm Boy 
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' 
| 


Principles and Practices of Educational 


Jobs in the Hotel and Restaurant 





and Vocational Guidance 
Starting a Guidance Program 
Clinical Laboratory Technician 
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Youth in the Labor Market 
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Industry 


ae 10¢ each 


Te a a 7¢ each 
eee 5¢ each 
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N.V.G.A. and C.B.S. Radio Scripts 


To Teachers, Counselors, Personnel Officers— 


N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee offers for sale the occupational radio script booklets of 
the Columbia Network Series, “Americans at Work” (Tuesdays, 10:15 P.M., E.S.T.). 
If you wish sound, interesting occupational information presented in lively dramatic 
form for your Occupations, English, or Radio classes, order your booklets from the 


following list: 


HOUSEHOLD WORKER 
PuBLICITY WORKER 
CaB DRIVER 

SOCIAL WORKER 

Test Pitot 
LIBRARIAN 

MODEL 

DETECTIVE 

MAP MAKER 


SHOEMAKER 


HEADLINE MAKER (Journalism) 
TUGBOAT CAPTAIN 

FOOTBALL COACH 

NEWSREEL CAMERAMAN 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEER 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
PICTURE MAGAZINE WORKER 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


PRINTER 

AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
BAKER 

AIRLINE STEWARDESS 
CENSUS WORKER 
MUSEUM CURATOR 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 
CABINET MAKER 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ten cents a copy. Twelve for One Dollar; twenty-five for Two Dollars 
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